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Crochet Purse. 


§ pe purse is knit of green and white silk twist, with a palm- 
leaf design of steel beads, which are crocheted in while work- 
ing. Finish the edge with a fringe of steel beads, and fasten the 
upper edge with a steel clasp and chain. For making the purse 
first string several bunches of steel beads on the white and green 
silk. Then make with the white thread a foundation of 6 st. 
(stitchgs), join this with 1 sc. (single crochet) in the rogad, and 
work : "Ist and 2d rounds.—2 se. in every st. of the former round. 
3d round.— * 2 se. in the following 2 st., but always string on ab. 
(bead) before working these (the beads lie on the.under side of the 
work, which will be the right side of the purse), 2 sc. in the follow- 
ing st., and from > repeat seven times. We will hereafter con- 
sider the .repetition from + as understood. At the end of the 
round | se. instead of 2 sc. 4th round.—1 st. with b. in the same 
st. in which the last st. of the former round was crocheted, 3 st. 
with b. on the following 3 st.; the first two of these 3-b. must 
come on the 2 b. of the former round, * 1 st. without b. in the 
same st. in which the last st. with b. was crocheted, 4 st. with b. 
on the following 4 st. 5th round.—4 st. with b. on the 4 st. with 
b. of the preceding round, after every fourth st. with b. work 2 st. 
without b. in the corresponding 1 st. of the preceding round. 6th 
round.—Like the 5th round, but after the 4 st. with b. always work 
3 st. without b. in the corresponding 2 st. of the previous round. 
7th round.— * 3 st. with b. on the first 3 st. of the following 4 st. 
with b., 2 st. without b. on the following 2 st., 1 st. with b. on the 
following st., 2 st. without b. on the following st. 8th round.— 
* 1 st. without b. in the first of the following 3 st. with b. of the 
preceding ‘round, 3 st. with b. on the following 3 st., 1 st. without 
b. on the following st., 2 st. with b. in the following 2 st., the first 
of these must come on the single st. with b. of the preceding round, 
2 st. without b. in the following st. 9th round.—> 2 st. without 
b. in the following 2 st., 5 st. with b. in the following 5 st. (the 
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last of these must come on the last of the corresponding 2 st. with 
b. of the preceding round), 3 st. without b. on the following 2 st, 
10th round.— > 3 st. without b. in the following 3'st., 3 st. with 
b. in the following 3 st. (these come on the three middle ones of 
the corresponding 5 st. with b. of the preceding round), 4 st. with- 
out b. on the following 4 st. 11th round. —Without b., but widen 
1 st. four times at regular distances, so that this round counts 84 
sc. Then cut off the thread, lay on the green thread, and crochet. 
12th round.—Without widening, and always alternately 2 st. with 
b., 5 st. without b. ; at the end of the round only 4 st. without b. 
13th round.—4 st. with b., the first of which comes on the last st. 
of the 11th round, so that the two middle st. with b. come on the 
following 2 st. with b. of the preceding round, * 4 st. without b. 
in the following 3 st., 4 st. with b. on the following 4 st. 14th 
round.—4 st. with b. on the 4 st. with b. of the preceding round, 
5 st. without b. in the corresponding 4 st. of the preceding round. 
15th round.—Like the 14th round, but always 6 st. without b. in 
the corresponding 5 st. 16th-19th rounds.—Like the 7th-10th 
rounds, but widen only in the 18th round, and by working after ev- 
ery 5 st. with b. 2 st. without b. in the following st. ; for the re- 
mainder work the requisite number of st. without b. between the 
palm-leaf figures of this and of the other rounds. Then follow 
two rounds without b. on the same number of stitches. At the 
end of the last round work as follows for the open-work part next 
the-clasp: 3 ch., then three times alternately 1 sc. (double crochet), 
1 ch., passing over 1 st., then 1 de. in each of the following 11 st., 
after every dc. 1 ch., lastly five times alternately 1 de. in every 
second following st., 1 ch. ‘Turn the work, and crochet back 1 se. 


. in the first ch. of the preceding round, 3 ch., then ] de. in every 


ch. of the preceding round, after each de. 1 ch., at the end of the 
round 3 ch. and 1 se. instead of the last de. Turn the work, and 
crochet another open-work double crochet round as before, after 
which cut the thread off and fasten it. ‘This completes one-half 
the purse; the other half is worked in the same manner. Then 
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Fig. 1.—Dnress or GREEN SATIN-FACED Fig. 2.—Dress oF Biur Poriin Fig. 3.—Dress or Gray Serce ror Girt Fig. 4.—Dress or BLuE Mert- Fig. 5.—Dress or Gray SERGE ror GiRL 


SeRGE For GIRL From 14 To 16. 


FOR GIRL FROM 14 To 16. 


rrom 13 To 15,—Front.—See Fig. 5. 


NO FoR Girt rrom 12 To 14. 


From 13 to 15.—Bacx.—See Fig. 3 
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from the right side, and with sc. crochet together 


the edges of the two halves, with the exception 
of the open-work part, which is to be sewed to 
the clasp. ee, Soe ee rene ee need 
fringe and clasp in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. P 


Dresses for Girls from 12 to 16 Years 
~ old, Figs. 1-5. 
f See illustration on first page. 
Fig. 1.—Dress or Dark Green SaTIN-FACED 
Serce ror Gist From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 

The high waist is trimmed with ruffles of the 
. The basque is trimmed with green silk 
fringe and silk gimp. , 

Fig. 2.—Dress or Brive Poriin ror Giri 
From 14 To 16 Years oxp. The trimming 
consists of ruffles of@he material. The rounded 
waist is finished with a chemisette of fine-pleated 
muslin and lace. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Dress or Gray SerGEe FoR 
Gret From 13 To 15 Years otp. Tie sleeves 
are trimmed with black velvet ribbon in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Over waist of 
black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress or Biuz Merino ror Giri 
FRoM 12 to 14 Years ovp. The trimming 
consists of black velvet ribbon. 
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Ve Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of Children’s Suits, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Jackets, Pelerines, Blouses, Ber- 
thas, etc.; Gentlemen’s Dressing-Gowns; and 
a great variety of embroidery patterns for Window 
Screens, Table Covers, Lambrequins, Toilette and 
Pin Cushions, Lingerie, etc., etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Alming Wigd. 


Y DEAR CHARLES,—Do you remem- 
ber the old philosopher who said that 
when he was a boy he wanted to bring home 
the moon in his potket, but when he was older 
he was satisfied if he had there a penny hon- 
estly earned? I don’t think that I am much 
of a philosopher—and I know certain people 
who are very sure that I am not—but when I 
was younger, and went off in the bright morn- 
ing for wild flowers, I disdained the thought of 
returning with any thing less than the arethu- 
sa or the orchis grandiflora; but evening often 
found me homeward plodding my weary way, 
glad enough to bring the swamp honey-suckle, 
or the anemone or violet. When I was older, 
I passed a summer in a happy land, where the 
orchis grew profusely by the road-side, and in 
the autumn the fringed gentian filled the mead- 
ows. I used to select only the most splendid 
of each and leave all the rest, and I often found 
myself reflecting, as I placed the flowers in a 
pretty vase upon the table, that the scrubbiest 
specimen in those days, when it was the only 
one that diligent searching could find, had given 
me more pleasure in finding. 

Charles Lamb speaks of the immense delight 
of bearing home a book which he was doubtful 
if he ought to have bought, and of the languor 
with which we regard bargains that we can af- 
ford; and I observe that the preachers at Saint 
Rainbow's and elsewhere never excite the im- 
agination of the congregation very much by en- 
larging upon the streets paved with gold, and 
the jacinth and emerald walls, and the sapphire 
pavement, and the lapis lazuli bulwarks of the 
New Jerusalem. Is it because the congrega- 
tion instinctively feel that stones are not pre- 
cious if they are common? The earliest single 
flower that I remember is a white camellia, 
which we all called japonica. It was in mid- 
winter, in a cold city, that at last I had accu- 
mulated money enough to buy it. I was a boy, 
and the flower was for a bride—a young girl 
(she is a grandmother now), who was of course 
my senior—for so we boys begin, although it is 
a habit that we discontinue ! 

But when I sent it to her, and at her wed- 
ding she wore it in her hair, and I, breathless 
and blushing, confided to an older boy that it 
was my gift, he merely said — forgive him, 
Charles, he was a boy, and he had traveled in 
far countries—“ Pooh! in Brazil japonicas are 
as common as dandelions.” It was curious 
that for an instant I thought Brazil must be a 
kind of heaven, and the next moment that dan- 
delions didn’t make a heaven of our old pasture. 
But the remark was cruel; for it dimmed the 
lustre of my flower to know that it could ever 
be common, and even a sort of weed. And 
now, when I see that superb pearl upon Maria’s 
first finger—-that most tell-tale pearl—I think 
that if all the pebbles in the gravel-walk were 
pearls, how painfully less superb it would sud- 
denly become ! 

Shall we then think, Charles, that if noble 
characters also were more common, they would 
seem to us less lovely? If every body were un- 
selfish, should we value selfishness as a pearl 
of great price? Well, we are not likely to be 
put to the trial. We do not live in Brazil, and 
we must still pay dearly for our camellias. But 
we may be very sure that if the desire of per- 
sonal possession of a special form of beauty de- 








clines when it becomes common, yet the delight 
in beauty itself does not dwindle. The meadow 
blue with the fringed gentian is not less en- 
chanting because we do not care to pluck a 
handful and carry them away, The scrubby 
orchis gave me more pleasure than the choice 
flowers I gathered by the road-side, not because 
it was more beautiful, but because it was harder 
to find. If I had been a philosopher I should 
have known that it was the finding, not the 
flower, that delighted me. But I remembered 
that wealth of orchids when I afterward read 
the lines: ‘‘ What’s won’s done ; Joy’s soul lies 
in the doing!” 

Yes, we must have the arethusas, the pearls, 
the camellias. Yet, if they lie profusely at our 
feet, we do not stoop to pick them up; and if 
we toil for them, the pleasure seems to vanish 
as we find them. And then what? I hear you 
ask, my dear Charles. Then, my dear Charles, 
aim at the sun! Don’t suppose that the sun 
has aimed at me and struck me, and that I am 
therefore wandering. If the joy of life is in 
the search, the struggle, the effort, not in at- 
tainment, then the man who aims highest, and 
strenuously labors toward his aim, is the hap- 
piest of men. And isn’t itso? I could have 
bought a hundred other flowers for the money 
that I gave for the camellia. But the pleasure 
of hoarding every penny—of refusing to buy 
tops, marbles, and taffy--of disdaining spruce- 
beer at two cents a glass and drinking water 
for nothing, and all that I might save money 
enough to buy the japonica—this was a/pleas- 
ure so great that I remember it to this day; 
and now, when I could eat my cake and have it 
too; now, when I could buy the japonica and 
drink the spruce-beer too, I don’t care to do 
either. 

Isn’t it so elsewhere? Look at our friend 
Veneer. He set his heart upon a fine house 
and fine company and fine horses and carriages, 
and he has them all. When Veneer was in 
business he was brisk, contented, happy. His 
‘¢ good-morning” had a snapin it. He was up 
early and threw open his window to snuff the 
air, and dressed himself to music, for he hummed 
and warbled all the popular tunes, and some- 
times tried the unsingable modulatjgns of Cho- 
pin and Mendelssohn, at which times the min- 
gled sound of abortive song, laugh, and splash 
which issued from his dressing-room announced 
his consciousness of failure in the attempt. 
Busy and cheerful, he grew rich, and built his 
fine house and filled it with pretty things, and 
that busied him only the more. And when it 
was all finished, he withdrew from his business 
and moved into his house, and, as he pleasantly 
joked with a friend, ‘the church of Mammon 
militant has now become triumphant.” 

But poor Veneer was not made for a saint 
ofthat kind. They were very splendid, the new 
house and furniture and equipage. But the 
drive in the Park had become the only event 
of the day. There was nothing in particular to 
do. Other people bustled off down town; and 
Veneer confesses that he looked with a half 
envy upon the young fellows who hurried along 
the sidewalks or crowded into the omnibuses. 
He had indeed obtained what he had been 
working for, but somehow the pleasure of hay- 
ing it seemed to have slipped away in the very 
moment of possession. ‘‘ Nothing to do but en- 
joy myself,” he said to himself; but he did not 
enjoy. 

When I was a wicked young boy, my dear 
Charles, I heard a sermon upon heaven, which 
was described as a place in which we should be 
clad in white robes and hold harps in our hands, 
and sing hymns for ever and ever. But when 
I came out of church I bawled to my grand- 
mother, who was a little deaf, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be 
rather tiresome, grandma?” and all the people 
shuddered at such an explosion of early impiety. 
Yet when I saw Veneer, who had reached the 
heaven for which he had been toiling, I could 
not help thinking that he found it tiresome. 
If he had chosen a higher heaven, which he 
must have been longer in reaching, he would 
have been a happier man, Ah! ifhe had only 
proposed to himself to buy a camellia instead 
of a commoner and cheaper flower! He had 
aimed low and paid the penalty. Indeed he 
confesses it; and he told me only last week 
that he had resolved to return to business; 
“and I shall keep at it all my life,” he said, 
‘*in order to make money enough to found a 
hospital.” He, too, had discovered that it is 
in the effort, not in the result, that the pleasure 
lies. 

Perhaps this is what that comfortable Scrip- 
ture means: ‘* The kingdom of heaven is with- 
in you.” It is not an external attainment,“but 
an inward temper. It is not a place, but a 
frame of mind. Perhaps the harps that we 
are to hold are our own spiritual harmony ; and 
the onyx, the sapphire, and the pearl are our 
own pure and gentle and charitable feelings and 
aspirations. For, if you will take another il- 
lustration of the wisdom of aiming at the sun 
instead of the top of the fence or a cherry-tree, 
look at the life of our friend Angelus, who lately 
died. How every body loved and trusted and 
respected him! How modest and generous 
and patient he was! Did you ever hear him 
sneer? Did you ever know him to be satirical 
and sharp at any body’s expense? If you 
knew a forlorn human being of any age or color 





or condition who needed a wise and charitable 
friend, to whom did you turn so quickly as to 
Angelus? It was because his aim was too high 
ever to be fully reached. ' While there was an 
ungenerous emotion, ai unkind thought yet to 
be corrected, Angelus thought that nothing was 
done. He forgot the things that are behind. 
He was always reaching out toward those that 
are before. You and I, Charles, will take-our 
ease. “We arrive at many a comfortable camp- 
ing-ground, and pitch our tent, and kindle our 
fire, and take out our potted meats and soups, 
and that remarkable Graefenberger saved for 
such a bivouac, and we light our pipes and lie 
lolling at length to smoke and doze and dream, 
because the day’s journey is ended. But An- 
gelus’s day’s journey was never ended. He was 
always there beyond, putting aside the branch- 
es, smiling pleasantly as he sometimes turned 
toward us, but steadfastly looking for the path 
that leads on and on, further and upward. 

You see, my dear Charles, that Angelus, if I 
may say so, had set his heart upon a camellia, 
and saved all his pennies to buy it. He was 
diligent, sober, punctual, gentle, charitable, hu- 
mane, and all because his aim was so high, and 
these were the means by which he moved to- 
ward it, day by day. As in the bright mornings 
long ago, of which I spoke, if he did not return 
with the arethusa, yet he brought the honey- 
suckle and violet with him, and to-morrow the 
search was renewed. There is many a Sir 
Bacchus who goes in search of a cheap wine, 
and his journey ends in a debauch. Sir Gala- 
had goes in quest of the Holy Grail, and he 
brightens out of sight in glory. In the old 
days, when men fought fiercely in battle, the 
bravest soldier threw his spear far forward 
among the enemy, and then struggled on to 
reach it. Often he only reached it by falling 
upon it dead in the conflict. But he had bro- 
ken the enemy’s line and opened a way for’his 
friends. That soldier aimed high. Dear 
Charles, let us do likewise. 

Yours with all his heart, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





YOUTHFUL DESPONDENCY. 
OUR POSTSCRIPT. 


HE young friend to whose letter we replied 

last week is sometimes thrown into perplex- 
ity and despondency because the Bible seems 
to say one thing here and another there, which 
would be a very reasonable state of mind for 
him-if he had been sent into the world to ex- 
plain, elucidate, and harmonize the Bible. On 
the contrary, the Bible was put into the world 
to explain, elucidaté, and harmonize him. Con- 
tradictory assertions, are there? Good friend, 
let them alone. You didnot makethem. You 
are not responsible for them. Ifthe Author of 
the Bible can not make his own work whole, it 
is of very little use for you to try to patch it 
up. There are assertions enough not contra- 
dictory to last one a lifetime. There are direc- 
tions enough not perplexing to give scope to 
all a man’s powers. Hard as it is to under- 
stand the difficult parts of the Bible, it is a 
great deal harder to practice the simple parts. 
Here is a book written at many different times, 
but wholly in a remote antiquity—in several 
different languages, but each distinct from ours 
—by many different writers, but all of a na- 
tionality foreign to us—a book to whose com- 
plete understanding scholars of many ages and 
countries have vainly brought all their resources, 
but from whose pages the simplest unlettered 
peasant never failed to bring solace and strength 
~-and a young man not yet out of college is 
perplexed and despondent because every text 
does not spin smoothly in the groove which he 
imagines to have been hollowed out for it! He 
might just as well lose his spirits over Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene ; for the laminations and 
stratifications of geology no more hide the se- 
crets of the under-world than the ignorance and 
the prejudice of men hide the spiritual light of 
the Bible. 


We have one more nut to crack with our. 


correspondent before we can bid him go in 
peace. He says: “I wish to devote myself 
wholly to the service of God and my fellow- 
men, and I am not afraid but that God will 
take care of me.” 

But you are put into the world to take care 
of yourself. The first duty which you owe to 
God and to your fellow-men is to make the 
most of yourself. God is not a Master with a 
service and a following of His own distinct from 
those of earthly employers—a service in which a 
man can enlist and be sure of his board, though 
uncertain of his wages. Neither is there any 
such thing as assuming the service of your fel- 
low-men as an occupation. Your fellow-men 
do not want you in that line. 
a very good quality, but a very poor profession. 
The way, the only way, to devote your life to 
the service of God and man is to make the best 
shoes, to weave the best cloth, to raise the best 
corn, to edit the best newspaper that is in your 
power, and to choose that one of these which 
is most within your power. If you are fitted 


to keep a hotel, and keep it well, providing for 
your guest whatever you profess to provide, and 
charging him what it is reasonable to charge, 
you are so far serving God and man just as 


Philanthropy is - 





truly as is your neighbor who is preaching the 
Gospel. It is as imperative a duty to wash the 


- saints’ feet as to lead the saints’ prayers. If 


you wish to preach the Gospel, you are not to 
consider whether you,can do the most good 
that way, but whether you are better adapted 
to that work than to any other. If you are, 
the good will follow; if not, not. If a m 
could be in good demand as a five-thousand- 
dollar salesman, and would be heavy on the 
market as a five-hundred-dollar preacher, there 
can be-no question as to which employment he 
ought to choose. There is no more righteous- 
ness or self-sacrifice, essentially, in one honest 
occupation than in another. It is mistaken no- 
tions on this point which lead so many young 
men to trespass upon the good-nature of con- 
gregations and call it doing God service; to be- 
moan the scantiness of their salaries and call it 
suffering for Christ's sake; to lay aside their 
judgment—f, indeed, they ever had any—turn 
a cold shoulder to the scores of honest occupa- 
tions which need their hardy hands and would 
give them an honest living, to rush upon one 
for which a fair trial proves to all eyes but their 
own their entire incompetence, and then throw 
themselves upon the Almighty to be cared for. 
But the Almighty gives people brains and hands 
and feet that they may take care of themselves. 
If the first fails, try the second. If brains alone 
are inadequate, braips and hands in partnership 
may succeed brilliantly. One man gets a hand- 
some living out of his throat, another out of his 
fingers, a third out of his feet. By doing that 
which he can do best, by doing that which gives 
him independence of action and control of cir- 
cumstance, and removes him furthest from wait- 
ing on other men’s will or whim, a man best 
serves his age and his Maker. No man is more 
or more deservedly honored than the faithful, 
efficient, and beloved clergyman, the friend and 
father of his people; but to suppose that iffis 
more meritorious, more devout, more heavenly- 
minded to be a poor minister, muddling among 
the commonplaces of theology, preying upon the 
forbearance of a people, exciting and exacting 
the half-contemptuous pity and support of his 
class, than to be a clever tailor in brisk demand, 
is—well, not to put too fine a point upon it—is 
to turn the moral government of the universe 
upside down. 

We should be sorry to discourage any of our 
young friends from doing good or from trusting 
in God, both of which are especially desirable 
for young and old; but we give warning that 
the one is not to be adopted as a profession but 
as a habit of life, nor the other as a resource 
but as a state of heart—neither of which pre- 
cludes, but rather requires, the utmost activity 
and interest in worldly matters, and a wise and 
sharp look-out for the main chance; and re- 
garding both of which, as a general thing, the 
least said the better. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorrESPONDENT. ] 


ig season for assemblies of all kinds is pro- 
longed very late in Paris ; consequently the 
modisfes are occupied simultaneously with ball 
dresses and spring costumes, the former for the 
evening, and the latter for the daytime. 

The manufacturers are preparing an immense 
variety of so-called fancy stuffs for suits, which 
are both good and cheap; but in proportion to 
the increase of the latter quality, elegance and 
richness are lacking. ‘The shades that prevail in 
silks are found therein, among which we may 
mention bronze and tourterelle-gray, a very pale 
shade. A multitude of scabieuse shades, more 
or less dark, are worn of preference by sensible 
women. ‘The costume is made either all of the 
same silk, or else of two kinds of material (crépe 
de Chine for costly, and cashmere for simpler 
dresses), but always of the same color. 

Amn attempt is made to revive pointed waists, 
and to abolish belts ; but the latter are too pretty, 
and the former not sufficiently forgotten, for this 
change to be effected without resistance. A very 
small minority of pointed waists, not one in a 
hundred, are seen; but the fashion must be 
chronicled, for though it does not rule to-day, 
who can tell how it may be to-morrow ? 

A trimming which seems destined to obtain 
great success, and which is worthy of mention, 
as it will certainly be very seasonable in spring, 
is bands of white muslin pleated perpendicularly 
and edged with ‘very narrow white lace, Valen- 
ciennes; or guipure; these bands, which are set 
under the flounces of silk dresses, coming below 
them, of course, nearly their full length, are 
called under-flounces, as one would say under- 
sleeves. They are never more than two inches 
wide, and sometimes narrower. The lower edge 
is in a straight line, and is sometimes cut in scal- 
lops or points. The same trimming is used to 
edge the necks of dresses, whether round, square, 
or en fichu ; itis also employed to trim wrappings, 
in which case it is covered with black lace. The 
bottom of the dress is sometimes cut in large 
scallops, which are bound with bright-colored 
sik, and the muslin bands, pleated and edged 
with lace, are set underneath. This kind of 
trimming is especially used on light silk dresses, 
that is, spring silks. We will describe one of 
these, which will give a better idea of the sub- 
ject. 

‘ Under-skirt of tourterelle-gray faye, trimmed. 
with three flounces, the lower edge of which is 
pinked, and which are set on the dress in such a 
manner as to describe large shallow curves. Un- 
der each flounce is set a strip of white muslin, 
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pleated and edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace, which comes a little more than an inch be- 
low the edge of the flounce. Low waist and short 
sleeves. ‘Tunic of white muslin; the lower edge 
cut in large, shallow curves, and trimmed with 
very wide Valenciennes; this tunic is draped on 


each side under large cocardes of tourterelle-gray- 


satin ribbon. High corsage of white muslin, 
opening en jichu in front. 
ing to the elbow, and trimmed with wide Valen- 
ciennes lace. ‘The neck is edged with a frill of 
narrower Valenciennes. If it be desired to wear 
this dress in the daytime, a high corsage and 
tunic of the same faye as the under-skirt, and 
trimmed, like the latter, with pleated muslin 
bands, is substituted for the muslin waist and 
tunic. This costume is worn in the street and 
the house in the daytime. 

We already see in a few large stores the charm- 
ing material which our mothers called mousseline 
de laine. This will be the fashionable fabric of 
the coming summer, and is admirably suited for 
a draped costume, provided that it is worn with 
a silk skirt. Thus far it is only found in black, 
gray, and écru, though we hope that it will be 
manufactured in all shades. Ecru will be gen- 
erally adopted next summer, especially with a 
trimming of white guipure or fine English em- 
broidery. This embroidery will be much worn 
on figured percale and colored jaconet; that is, 
the percale itself will be embroidered in the dress 
pattern either with wool or colored cotton. For 
instance, a white percale dress with pink flowers 
executed in English embroidery with pink wool, 
or a dress of white jaconet with little lilac flow- 
ers, with flounces festooned and embroidered 
with lilac wool or cotton. 

To return to gousseline de laine. Of course 
this stuff will not be used for trained dresses. 
The arrangement which is projected is something 
like the following: Under-skirt of gray silk, 
trimmed with three double flounces, a little way 
apart, of mousseline de laine. Each double 
flounce is made of two pleated ruches, turned in 
opposite directions, with the seam covered by a 
fold of gray silk. Tunic of gray mousseline de 
laine, edged with a double flounce made in the 
same manner, with the upper ruche resting on 
the edge of the tunic, and the lower one falling 
below it; this tunic is draped under each arm 
and in the middle of the back. High corsage 
with close sleeves like the tunic. Small straight 
paletot of gray mousseline, slashed behind and 
under each arm, and edged all round with a 
double ruche like that on the dress. In very 
warm weather the suit may be worn without the 
paletot ; the waist, tunic, and a belt, with small 
postillion basque, simulating a tight-fitting ca- 
saque. 

From March to May black tulle and lace bon- 
nets will be worn generally, or rather universally, 
at Paris. They often have a movable trimming 
composed of three bows, one large, another me- 
dium, and the third small, made of purple, bright 
blue, green, or pink ribbon; the first and last of 
these are furnished with large hair-pins, by means 
of which the large bow is fastened in the hair, 
very high, on the left side of the head; and the 
small bow is placed in the same manner on the 
right side, but lower than the preceding; the me- 
dium-sized bow holds together the crossed strings 
of the bonnet. In this manner the trimming is 
varied ; for it is easy to have three bows of three 
or four different colors to match the dress. A 
large square veil is often fastened on the back of 
the bonnet, and falls low on the shoulders. This 
seems to foreshadow the advent of the black lace 
mantilla instead of the bonnet, which is predicted 
every spring without ever yet having been gen- 
erally adopted in France. , 

India shawls are draped into a graceful mantle, 
differing somewhat from the Metternich; this 
forms a tunic rather:than a pouf, and can be ar- 
ranged without cutting or injuring the shawl. 
Ancient shawls with narrow borders are used to 
make large, loose-fitting casaques with flowing 
sleeves, which are specially adapted to ladies of 
a certain age. 

Weare witnessing at this moment the greatest 
anarchy in the world of fashion. All epochs are 
confounded together, all styles mixed, and all 
reigns simultaneously adopted. ‘Thus we see 
dresses with long trains, Louis XIV. style; 
short costumes of mixed fabrics and colors, 
Louis XV. style; and high coiffures, such as 
Marie Antoinette affected; we see her white 
muslin fichus, pleated and worn over dresses 
high or at most heart-shaped in front; and last- 
ly, we hear predicted the Directory bonnets, 
perched on the top of the head, with borders of 
wide lace and broad ribbon. And we do not 
confine ourselves to French styles. Skirts have 
flounces pleated @ da grecque (flat pleats, touch- 
ing each other and all turned the same way) ; 
chemisettes are Russes; wrappings are Polo- 
naises ; tocques are Hongroises ; and veils come 
from Spain, and are called mantillas. In short, 
all tastes (even bad taste) can be pleased; for 
which reason it is all thé more necessary to be 
rightly guided in the choice of dress amidst all 
this medley ; for what should be guarded against 
most of all is the mixing of styles; one may 
wear what she likes, but not all at the same 
time, and she must take heed, in devising her 
dress, not to confound those belonging to differ- 
ent ages or even countries. Such is now the law 
of elegance, which must be observed even in the 
smallest details; as, for instance, it.is bad taste 
to wear on the same dress flounces, fringe, lace, 
bias folds, velvet ribbon, etc. The great law of 
unity should preside over the whole toilette; 
when the bonnet is not of the same shade as the 
dress, it must harmonize with it; and it is only 
by strictly following this rule that the most elab- 
orate costume never looks overloaded, and that 
the most novel and unique combination is always 
in conformity with French taste, which is always 
based on simplicity, even in our epoch, so motley 
in appearance. EMMELINE RayMonD. 


Large sleeves, reach- - 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 
DS pwr are again becoming regular bon- 

nets, with all the minptie pertaining thereto. 
Latest importations of French millinery from the 
best houses show positive bonnets with a head- 
piece, a crown, an atom of curtain and—that 
to which we have been longest unaccustomed— 
a trimming inside the front. Imagine this face- 
trimming to be clusters of violets or butter-cups 
with lace, or a puff of velvet or silk, and add 
strings to tie beneath the chin, and the reader 
will believe that it is a bonnet of which we are 
talking, and not a mere coiffure. Diadems are 
partially dispensed with; the same round and 
towering effect being produced by the head- 
piece, which is short at the ears and very high. 
Like the Greek bonnet the front is slightly 
curved outward, permitting the trimming be- 
neath to rest lightly on the frizzed hair above 
the forehead, while the back fits smoothly down 
on the chatelaine braids. With these shapes it 
is impossible to wear great stuffed chignons, in- 
stead of which are used only softest braids cling- 
ing closely to the head and preserving its natural 
contour. L’Imperatrice is the name given to this 
shape. Other shapes differ too little from those 
of last season to require description. 


STRAW AND CHINA CRAPE. 

Few fancy straws are seen. Substantial Dun- 
stables, black and white mixed straws, and slate- 
colored split straw are prepared for early spring ; 
sewed chip and Neapolitan braids for summer. 
The fabrics for dress bonnets are China crape 
and tulle. These are imported in the various 
desirable colors such as Indienne blue, an old- 
fashioned hue, fresher than the sky tint, Nile 
green in two shades, ardoise or slate-color, Ches- 


‘ter, like Chester cheese, with Capoul green, flesh- 


color, and the other shades mentioned in a pre- 
vious paper. Ribbons, fringes, aigrettes, and 
flowers are chosen in shades to match the bon- 
net materials, or else are slightly varied that there’ 
may be two or three shades of one color on a 
bonnet. China crape is in light irregular puffs 
laid with studied carelessness over the frame, as 
it is too soft and clinging for set puffs and pre- 
cise folds. Scarfs of crape trim bonnets and 
round hats, but will require to be renewed often, 
as the fabric soon becomes limp and stringy. 
Narrow crimped fringes edge these crape scarfs, 
an appropriate and pretty trimming; but fringes 
on bonnets have never been popular here. 

The tulle bonnets are; we think, the loveliest 
among the importations. All colors are shown, 
but those of black tulle are most distingué, and 
at the same time most useful, because they may 
be worn with a variety of toilettes. Over a lace 
frame of Imperatrice shape transparent black 
tulle is laid as plainly as if it were thick velvet 
or satin. Simple pipings of gros grain or satin 
finish the edges. In front is a single tea-rose 
with buds, or mignonnette sprays of pale Capoul 
green, or else a crape-petaled Egyptian lily; lace 
drapery falls at the side, or a square veil is at 
the back, and ribbon-strings tie under the chin. 
Models similar to this are sent over from all the 
best French houses. Light aerophane crape bon- 
nets are made in much the same fashion. Few 
pleatings, quillings, and masses of shirred puffs 
are seen, the tendency being to display the out- 
line of the bonnet, relieved only by a flower- 
cluster and streamers of lace or ribbon. 


FLOWERS, RIBBONS, ETC. 


Half the importations of flowers are great, full- 
blown roses of semi-transparent crape, made in 
every shade known to nature and art. There 
are green roses, violet roses, and black—but 
white and tea roses, and the pale China rose,. 
with autumn-tinted leaves, are to be the flowers 
of the season. Unripe wheat, clusters of leaflets, 
unblown rose-buds, mosses, and feathery grass- 
es, show the pale yellow-green shade with which 
straw and lace bonnets are to be ornamented. 

The novelty among ribbons is called crape- 
ribbon. It is thick and soft-finished like China 
crape, but without its ‘‘crinkle.” ‘‘ Canaille,” 
a double-faced twilled ribbon, is also new; but 
the preference is still for thick rich gros grain 
ribbons. All the bonnets seen at one importer’s 
are provided with ribbon strings about two inch- 
es wide. Wider ribbons, of the width known as 
No. 20, are also used for strings, but are rather 
wide for bows beneath the chin, and will be too 
warm for summer. Black velvet ribbon is min- 
gled with straw, China crape, and tulle, on bon- 
nets of Parisian make. Bias velvet cut from the 
piece is the special trimming for round hats. 

A few feather aigrettes appear on bonnets, 
and many plumes are imported for round hats. 
Beautifully-tinted feathers from the peacock’s 
throat trim black hats, while black aigrettes trim 
those of white chip. 

Many jet ornaments are displayed, such as 
large slides of polished jet, finely cut balls like 
the ear-drops now worn, and tall aigrettes of 
large beads on slender, quivering stems. These 
will be most used for round hats, but are occa- 
sionally seen on English straw bonnets. Jet 
marguerites and balls also form heads of long 
hair-pins, sold in pairs, to fasten on the square 
lace veils yet to be described. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are not worn so far forward as 
they have been. English hats are imported in 
great variety, and are commended for the beauty 
of the straw; but the shapes are often heavy- 
looking, and they are overburdened with trim- 
ming. ‘The shapes that will probably find most 
favor are the Tyrolese, with straight crown or 
dented ; the Huguenot, with high sloping crown 
and narrow brim; and lastly, a regular turban, 
with the crown receding from the front and a 
closely turned-up band around it. Scarfs of 
China crape, wound about the crown, and droop- 
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ing behind ; squares of Donna Maria gauze, with 
one point pleated near the front of the crown, 
the remainder govering the shoulders like a man- 
tilla; long ostrich plumes sweeping over the 
crown; and bands of velvet dotted with jet balls, 
are some of the trimmings seen on French hats. 
Sewed chip hats, trimmed with black velvet and 
a black aigrette, are appropriate for early spring 
wear with suits.of grisaid/e and black silks. The 
turned-up brim is covered with bias velvet; a 
fan-like fluting and a jet aigrette are on the left 
side. Such hats cost $16. 


THE SQUARE VEIL. 


The new square veil is a modification of the 
capulet, so much worn in Paris that it has threat- 
ened to supersede bonnets altogether. It is three- 
fourths of a yard of black dotted net, perfectly 
square, and edged with’lace. One point falls 
over the face; the opposite point falls behind ; 
while the others are fastened by a flower or bow 
beneath the chin. This is for dressy occasions. 
A plainer way is to fasten it back at the sides 
by jet-headed pins, let the drapery fall over the 
shoulders, or else catch it up beneath the long 
braids of hair. 

Capulets of lace and of China crape are worn 
in Paris with merely a velvet bandeau in front 
in lieu of a bonnet. The drapery falls to the 
waist behind, is folded across the bosom, and 
held back at the sides by a camellia, a carna- 
tion, or pomegranate blossom placed amidst the 
lace. This is for carriage use, and is worn over 
elaborate coiffures that even in the daytime are 
slightly sprinkled with powder. : 


MODEL BONNETS, 


To review a few of the model bonnets-——a bon- 
net that a brunette might don at once is an Im- 
peratrice of split straw, with ponceau or poppy- 
colored ribbon, forming a light puff, and stand- 
ing frill by way of face trimming. ‘The same 
narrow ribbon surrounds the crown and falls in 
loops behind over the curtain of lace. Black 
lace is laid flatly on the head-piece. Field-flow- 
er cluster on the left side. Black ribbon strings. 
Another straw for a blonde has apple-green rib- 
bon and black velvet fluted across the head-piece, 
and a narrow fluting of black velvet around the 
face. Elder flowers, blackberries, and trailing 
frosted leaves at the left side. Green strings. 

An India-blue China crape was made of a 
three-cornered kerchief carelessly laid on the 
frame, the ends absolutely tied in a knot on top 
and standing above the forehead. A black vel- 
vet revers is back of this, and hanging from the 
crown is a tea rose and foliage. Brides of black 
tulle fastened by a large bow of black velvet. 

A black tulle bonnet, the frame plainly cover- 
ed, is edged with alternate pipings of maize-color 
and black. The face trimming and side cluster 
are of wheat and pink roses. Streamers of maize 
ribbon behind, and lace strings with maize bow. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. BaLLarD, Hat.ey, & Co. ; 
and JOHNSON, Burns, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


WE notice that the Baltimore America has 
| seg pom the Statement submitted by the Rev. 

r. LANAHAN to the Book Committee of the M. 
E. Church, recently convened to investigate 
charges of fraud against certain employés of the 
Methodist Book Concern. As two examinations 
and two reports upon those charges have been 
made by two committees composed exclusively 
of clergymen, and as neither of those reports has 
met with one paragraph of approval from the secu- 
lar press of the country, but, on the contrary, with 
unanimous disapproval, would it not be for the 
interest and reputation of the Book Concern, as 
well as for the dignity and honor of the Church, 
that a committee of laymen—business men—men 
who are practically familiar with such subjects 
in all their details; who are competent to de- 
tect the ingenious expedients resorted to by 
rogues to cover up “irregularities ;” who would 
come to such an investigation not as to the dis- 
cussion of a question of metaphysics, but sim- 
ply as to a matter of business and justice—would 
it not be well that those charges should be sub- 
mitted to the searching scrutiny of a committee 
composed of men of that sort? A report, full 
and thorough, from such a committee, would, 
we undertake to say, be received as conclusive— 
certainly none other will—by the fair-minded, 
intelligent, truth-loving clergy and laity of the 
country. Does not the exigency of the case de- 
mand it? 

—OLIVE Logan had an exciting ride the other 
night. After lecturing in Omaha, she crossed 
the Missouri River in the night on a treacherous 
and trembling ice-bridge—a dangerous passage, 
occupying nearly an hour—and then took a spe- 
cial train to Des Moines, Iowa, 136 miles dis- 
tant. The solitary tenant of a car—whizzing 
across the prairies with no companions save two 
phar brakesmen, the engineer acting as con- 

uctor—the train rocking from side to side, and 
the engine whistling incessantly — Miss Logan 
must have felt the importance of her ‘‘ mission” 
as a public speaker. On agriving at her destina- 
tion, the engineer said to her: “ Well, Madam, 
you can brag on the fastest time ever made on 
this road.” ‘‘Yes?” said the laughter-loving 
Logan; ‘‘how fast was that?” ‘* Twenty-seven 
miles in twenty-three minutes was what I made over 
one stretch.” This feat is the talk in railroad 
circles in that quarter. 

—Such an old gentleman! and so fond of fish! 
—Hadji ATHanassi, a Greek, who has “‘ shuffled 
off,” etc., at Smyrna, at the age of 125. He had 
lived in the reigns of nine Sultans. Preserved 
his faculties to the very last. His regular diet 
was fish and vegetables. Never ate meat except 
at Easter. 

—Still another sketch of Mrs. JuL1a Warp 
Howr—at home—by a correspondent of a Cin- 
cinnati paper: ‘‘ Asa wife and mother she is very 
amiable. There is the most perfect sympathy 
between herself and Dr. Howk. They have five 
children—four daughters and one son—and they 
all look as if they were exactly the same age, 
eighteen or thereabout. The girls are bright 
and handsome, and of thoughtful, earnest char- 
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acter. JuLtA, the eldest, a slender creature with 
a spirituelle face and a charming smile, has for 
some time been teaching the blind under her. 
father’s guidance, and feels the greatest enthu- 
siasm in her work. The son is a bright young 
fellow who has just left the polytechnic school. 
Their home‘is a very pleasant one—an old-fash- 
ioned house, with queer little nooks and corners, 
all over every where; it has a generous, open- 
hearted air that is inspiring. There are quaint, 
antique tables and cabinets here and there, love- 
ly pictures on the walls, and jardinizres in the 
windows. And over all shines the bright spirit 
of one of the world’s wise women. Mrs. H 
sings comic songs with great effect and enjoys 
it. All the family enjoy it.” 

—Persons curious about the wages of royal 
folk abroad may find it consolatory to know 
that thete is paid to ALEXANDER IT. $8,250,000, 
or $25,000 a day; ABDUL Aziz, $6,000,000, or 
$18,000 a day; Naporeon III., $5,000,000, or 
$14,219 a day; Francis Josepu, $4,000,000, or 
$10,050 a day; Freperick W1Lu1Am I., $8,000,- 
000, or $8210 a day; Victor EMANUEL, $2,400,- 
000, or $6840 a day; VictTorta, $2,200,000, or 
$6270 a day; LEOPOLD, $600,000, or $1643 a day. 
In addition to this salary, each sovereign is fur- 
nished with a dozen or more first-class houses 
to live in without any charge for rent. Now 
we, in this republican country, pay our Presi- 
dent $25,000 per annum, or $68 49 per day, 
— won’t pay for his meat, vegetables, and 

elp. . 

—FECHTER is quite an uppish style of man off 
the stage. He has an exceedingly small foot, 
does not associate with any of the theatrical pro- 
fession, is pleasant and genial, dresses in the 
English fashion, and is a ‘‘man of consid’able 
proputty:’? While in New York he was dined at 
the houses of some of the best and cleverest peo- 
ple, and seemed to rather like it. 

—Old Mr. Francis P. Biarr (who has long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the unprettiest- 
looking man in the United States) and his wife, 
who have been married over sixty years, rode on 
horseback a few days since from Washington to 
their country house at Silver Springs, and back, 
fifteen miles, without dismounting. 

—A lady who has been on a private visit to 
Mrs. GRANT speaks of her in terms of highest 
praise: that it is in her family relations she ap- 
pears to best advantage; a good daughter, a 
proud and devoted wife, and an affectionate mo- 
ther. It is necessary to see the General and Mrs. 
G. in their own home toknowthem. Their do- 
mestic life is really beautiful. The General, when 
with his family, is lively, has plenty to say, and 
is often very humorous. ‘‘ You must not tell 
us what the soldier said; it’s not evidence,” as 
DICKENS says; but as the above comes from a 
bright lady, we believe every syllable of it. 

—Lady PALMERSTON’s will has just been proved 
in Lay ets personalty being sworn under 
£100,000. It was not until late in life that Lady 
PALMERSTON became a great heiress. Her eldest 
brother, Viscount MELBOURNE, who was for sey- 
eral years Prime Minister, and to whom, more 
than to any one, Queen VicTorIA was beholden 
for her instruction in statecraft, was the husband 
of Lady CaroLine Lamp, so often alluded to in 
the memoirs of Byron, but left no children. 
His brother, Lord BEAUvvALE, also died child- 
less, and the MELBOURNE property, worth about 
£20,000 a year, then passed to Lady PaLMeEr- 
ston. The bulk of this is now enjoyed. by Lord 
CowPeR, her grandson by her first husband. He 
will also inherit an immense property from his 
mother, the co-heiress of the late Lord Dz Grey, 
and is one of the wealthiest noblemen in England. 
In common with about half the creations in the 
peerage, the CowPers owe their seat in the up- 
per house to a successful lawyer. The poet 
CowPeEr was of this family. Lady PALMERSTON’s 
daughter, Lady SHarresBuRyY—wife of the phil- 
‘anthropic earl—and Lady JocELYn, whose hus- 
band—eldest son of the Eart or RopER—died 
many years ago, share the residue of her estate. 
It is remarkable that Lady PALMERSTON should 
have been the wife and sister of two men who 
were viscounts and prime ministers, and whose 
titles have now both become extinct. 

—A wealthy citizen of Ware, Massachusetts, 
OrrRIN SaGeE by name, has given Williams Col- 
lege $30,000, payable in three annual install- 
ments, the first already paid, to make up the 
State’s gift of the same amount. Mr. 8. will 
probably name the professor for his endow- 
ment. e 

—TENNYSON’s new home on the Surrey hills 
is to beastately mansion, with extensive grounds, 
and has been named ‘‘ Tennyson House.”’ Some- 
body, who probably owns real estate in the neigh- 
borhood, gets the English papers to say that the 
pleasure of having so = a neighbor will doubt- 
less draw many people to erect other homes in 
the vicinity. But TENNYSON is not a very “‘so- 
ciable” neighbor, and is likely to treat them as 
JouN RANDOLPH did the Virginia planter who 
said to him, ‘‘Mr. Ranpoupu, I am a neighbor 
of yours; I pass your plantation frequently.” 
“You are welcome to pass it, Sir,” said RAn- 
DOLPH, ‘‘as often as you please.” 

—Dr. Packarp, of Shelburne, would have his 
little waggery, regardless of time and place. At 
a certain ordination, as the parts for public serv- 
ice were about to be assigned in the council, he 
said he had noticed that there would be two of 
them for whom there would be no part, and that 
he would like to be one of these two, he didn’t 
care which. 

—The Queen of England keeps a little pri- 
vate school of her own, merely for her diversion. 
She doesn’t do the a b ab business herself, but 
by deputy. The pupils number 120, and are 
children of people employed about the “place.” 
Thirty boys and thirty girls, selected for good 
conduct, are provided with dinner every day for 
good conduct. No good conduct, no good din- 
ner. 

—CorneELivus O’Dowp expresses the opinion, 
in Blaekwood, that in England a man meets a 
marvelous energy and ‘‘go”’ that he finds no- 
where else. ‘TI of course, except America,” he 
says; ‘for with us we work life at high-boiler 
pressure, but the Yankees do more—they sit on 
the valves.” 

—The widow of the late Col. T. Braztow 
LAWRENCE has announced her readiness to give 
$25,000 for the erection of the Boston Art Mtn. 
seum, on condition that an additional amount 
of $75,000 is raised by subscription. Such offers 
are often made, but without results. The three- 
fourths people reluct at putting down. 

—Mr. CLARENCE PRENTICE, son of the late 
GEORGE D. PRENTICE, is about to publish a com- 
plete edition of the poems of his father. 
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along the seams of the pasteboard, and ornament the 
points of each piece with several loops of gold cord, and . 
the edges with a four-strand braid of gold cord. Lastly, 
finish the point of the under part with a tassel of red silk 
and raveled gold cord, and finish the point of the cover 
with a short handlé, which is crocheted in two rounds 
of single crochet worked with red silk over a brass ring. 
Then join the two-halves by means of a few overcast 
stitches, and furnish them with a button and an elastic 
cord for fastening. 


Match Safe in the form of a Stopper, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus match safe imitates a stopper two inches and a 
half in height, and : 


an inchand a quar- 
ter in diameter on jj 
the upper and sev- 


en-eighths - of -an 
inch on the under 
edge; it is hollow 
inside, and the cov- 
er is coated with 
red sealing - wax. 
Take .a piece of 
pasteboard' two 
inches and a ‘half 


Moushoir Casein Point Lace Embroid 
, Oneeyige Land 7 


Tuts mouchoir case is of blue silk. The upper part is 
covered with white muslin, in which is set a vignette of 
point lace, embroidery, worked with -guipure cord. . The 
manner of working this kind of embroidery was fully de- 
scribed in the Supplement to the last Number of Harper's 
Bazar, which also gave an alphabet worked in the manner 
in which the letters on the mouchoir case are embroidered. 
The embroidery may be worked on the stuff in the manner 
described in the Supplement just mentioned, or it may be 
worked without an underlayer, and can then be inserted in 
the material by 
means of fine but- 
ton-hole stitches, 
which are worked 
through the edges 
of the cord. The 
mouchoir case 
consists of two 
flat cushions, the 
under and larger 
one of which is 
nine inches wide 
and twelve inches 
long, and is made 



















































































Fig. 1.—Nerrep GuievrE Square. 


of blue silk lined with perfumed wad- 
ding quilted in diamonds, and finished /) 
on the edge with a ruche of blue satin 
ribbon an inch wide. This ruche is 
headed with a cord of blue ‘silk and sil- 
ver threads. The upper and similarly 
trimmed cushion is seven inches wide 
and ten inches long, and is finished on 
the edges with a ruche three-quarters 
of an inch wide, falling over point lace 
edging an inch wide. _ Bows of blue 
satin ribbon join the two cushions. 


high and about three inches and 
a half wide, which must be sloped 
off on the sides till only about two 
inches and three-quarters wide on 
the lower part. Cover the side 
designed for the inside of the box 
with silver paper, and make the 
pasteboard ‘into a box by joining 
the sides by means of a narrow 
strip of paper pasted on the out- 
side. Then fasten the pasteboard 


Pee bottom into the pasteboard cylin- 

Squares in Netted Guipure, LST fl hl _ der, and cover the outside with a 
Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1.—Mepattion in Satin Stircu Fig. 2.—Mepauuion 1n Satin Sritcu on en aly pay oy pao 

Trese squares are used for trimming FOR Baskets, Port-Foutos, ETc. ‘yor BasKxets, Port-FoLios, ETC. board may be covered with paper, 


lingerie, cravats, handkerchiefs, etc., 
by working them into the material with button-hole stitch; several such squares may also 
be set together for covering toilette-cushions or. pin-cushions, or they may be joined with 
larger squares for covers, antimacassars, etc. The squares are worked with rather coarse 
thread in straight net- 
ting, and are then em- 
broidered in the dif- 
ferent netted guipure 
stitches already famil- § 
iar to our readers. 


Two Medallions 
in Satin Stitch, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse medallions 
serve for trimming lit- 


leather, or material of the color 
of cork. Bind the upper edge of the box with a narrow strip of leather of the same © 
color. For the cover of the safe take a box-lid of the requisite size, line it on the inside 
with silvered paper, ss 
cover the outside 
with red - sealing- 
wax, and press on 
F aseal. Then fasten 
the cover on the box 
by means of a piece 
of braid or silk rib- 
bon, which is glued 
on the inside, and 
glue ‘some sand-pa- 
per on the bottom 

























































CRocHET 
NECESSAIRE FOR 
TATTING, ETC. 


tle baskets, work-bags, basics 

letter- cases,  note- Suit for Girl 
books, etc. For the from 6 to 
foundation take either | Years old. 
velvet, satin, silk, or Tuts tasteful suit 


cashmere, and work 
the embroidery in sat- 
in stitch with silk twist 


consists of a skirt 
and jacket of violet 





iz 


Fig. 2.—Matcu Sare 
IN THE’ForRM OF A ¢ = \ a\\ \ 
SToPpPER.—CLOSED. r axe Ny 


Fig. 1.—Matcu Sare 
IN THE FORM OF A 
SToprER.-—OPEN. 
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Ficuvu Hoop ror Girt From 8 To 10 


Ws 
SP 


0.9.40 


\p 
Xs 
: x: . eo TT : YEARS OLD. 
Suir ror Grru From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. — eer SY mr) UNS pao . 
sales A : Paes m Ay ae, sal at me le & velveteen, trimmed with narrow strips 
in different bright colors. It may also be oe ~ of swan’s-down. “The short tight jacket 


worked in light and dark shades of silk 


is confined by a belt around the waist, 
twist of the color of the foundation. 


STD \ § and finished on the back with a belt of 
XA . KC gros grain, or of the material 


Crochet Necessaire for : fs A” » > of the jacket. The whi - 
i . ¥ y : C ~~ jacket. ‘The white cash 
Tatting, ete. U ARS - , Bee: ane 2 wee PA mere hood is trimmed with a 
MarteERIALs: ‘flat gold braid, RS # é KY ee) & box-pleated ruche of cashmere 
fine round: gold cord, red silk x) v " 


ey IVA ss LA « “OR ornamented with narrow velvet 
eB TS oH kK sm ribbon. ‘The bows are of wide 
velvet ribbon. 


Fichu Hood for Girl from 
8 to 10 Years old. 

Tus hood is particularly. de- 
sirable, as it protects not only 
ge the head but also the wee and 
Pr a chest. Itis of red cashmere, 

2.9.9.9.0,0.9.8.9.9-9 ge TY interlined with light wadding, 

(Ss 


twist, red silk, red silk. elastic 
cord, a little bronze button, paste- 
board. 

This necessaire, which is espe- 
cially designed to hold. tatting, 
has a cover which is crocheted 
over flat gold braid with red silk 
twist. First cut the pasteboard, 
for the under half six pieces each 
three inches and a quarter long, 


oO 
ae 


and for the upper half six pieces ‘ Ries r oR ieee Sy G furnished with a revers of black 
ryote: ‘ ERENT a5 a Ee Ne ah rs 
cach ofthese pieces mast be a Aisa 7s SONI pried tar ane 
inch and a half wide on one side, pa *s is DX LSS ACTS The long ends of the fichn-like 
sloping to a point on the other. — First ate t ‘a 4 . ISS OG ats ee OR CAY collar are- crossed in front and tied 
cover these pieces on both sides with pa- oy in WXdS Y TW ie; CRE a7 behind, as shown by the illustration. 
per muslin, and then join the six pieces ¥ Y 5 > <I [Iss QROOCW ve : ; i 
designed for the under part by means of . Sine EE Silk and Velvet Walking 
overcast stitches in the manner shown by j D ; ; 2. 


Dress, Figs. 1 an 
See illustrations on page 151. 
Tus walking suit consists of a dress of violet silk, the skirt of which 
is trimmed with three box-pleated flounces, and a tunic of black velvet 
which, joined with the high waist, imitates an adjusted casaque. The 
tunic is looped in the middle of the back and laid over in a revers, and is 
trimmed with violet silk in front. The high waist is also of velvet. The 
fronts, as well as the sides of the differefit pieces of the reversed tunic, 


the illustration. Join the pieces designed 
for the cover in the same manner, then 
line both halves of the necessaire with red silk, which must be entirely 
plain on the outer edges of each half and gathered closely at the points. 
Over this arrange the crocheted cover. Begin the cover for each half 
with a foundation of 108 stitches, join these in a round, and on these 
work over the foundation of flat gold’braid single crochet in the round, 


narrowing so as to make the covers the shape of the necessaire. _ The Fig. 2.—Drsicn or Pornt Lace Emprowery are trimmed with silk as shown by the illustration. The fronts are 
last round must bring the work to a point. Having fastened the finished FoR Moucnorr Case.—{See also Harper's Bazar, also trimmed with black velvet buttons. The hat is of black velvet 
covering on the pasteboard parts, sew six round gold cords on each piece No. 11, Vol. III., Supplement, Fig. 63.] trimmed with heron: feathers and a long violet veil. 
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| tt {i wide. Thetunic, which 
1) also forms the train, is 
trimmed - correspond- 
ingly. As shown by 
/’ theillustration,thetrain 
‘/ may be looped up be- | 
. hind so as to make a ‘}j|')' 
walking dress. ‘The 
high waist is trimmed 
with a revers of velvet 
and with‘ruffles of the } = 
material of the dress. {jj/}||!|//!'\}), | 1 Be i | 
ie a | 
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The front and back of i} 
the basque are laid over 
i || in imitation ofa revers, 
i | a i '.» and trimmed with vel- 
Hi, Wy io (1 vet. Cut the skirt from 
| Wi OLLM || 7 | \\ | the pattem belonging 
{ 
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| ; Iz, 2 | | Wii jt to Granite Poplin 
bil}; fy. \ Dress, Harper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. IlL., No. 2; 
the skirt is cut from 
Figs. 1-4, andthetrain * 
from Figs. 2-4, Sup- 
‘ plement, of the requi- 
//’ sitelength. Round the 
/ under corners of the 
///, train as shown by the 

‘ illustration. 3 





- PARIS GOSSIP. 

URELY Paris is 

a strange city.— © 
While the friends of 
Count: De Rochefort 
mi i were stopping hackney-_- 
coaches, omnibuses, 7 
and other equipages = 
belonging to a certain # 
odoriferous company— 
while the ‘‘ misguided = 
hordes” (to use M. ; 
Emile Ollivier’s expres- 
sion) were raising flim- 
sy barricades with these 
public conveyances— 
gay ladies and gentle- 
men were dancing at 3 
the ball of the Ministére = 
de la Marine. I must = 
add, however, that the 
said ‘‘hordes” were = 
mostly represented by 
beardless _revolution- 
ists, who prudently ran 
= away at the first oe 
n 2 
Fig. 1.—Evenrxo Dress wita Court Tratn.—Front. Sea eh, Fig. 2.—Eventnc Dress wit Court TRAIN (LOoPED).—BAck. 

For pattern of Skirt see Harper's Bazar, No. 7, Vol. III., Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. the first week of Feb- For pattern of Skirt see Harper’s Bazar, No. 7, Vol. IIl., Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 
ruary therefore excited one 
‘ $4. * * no real apprehension; and as his Excellency of the Navy Depart- comedies. This is an excellent innovation, as it gives the dancers 
. Evening Dress with Court Train, Figs. 1 and 2. ment had invited all the pretty faces of the official world, itis no time to rest. I must say that the crush at p vi ateane se balls is 
THE dress, Figs. 1 and 2, is of fawn-colored poplin; the under-. wonder that the ball went off so gayly. j far from agreeable, and the time one is condemned to spend on 
skirt is trimmed around the bottom with a gathered flounce four- Here allow me to open a parenthesis a propos of an incident leaving in order to get back a cloak or a great-coat spoils the 
teen inches wide, headed with black velvet ribbon three inches _ which occurred at this féte. Madame De B , the charming _ pleasure of the evening. 

wide, Above the velvet is arranged an upward ruffle two inches __ wife of a good-natured, but most ferocious-looking, colonel of a On the 8th many inhabitants of Paris were alarmed at hearing 
cavalry regiment, had imprisoned her tiny feet in a pair of yet the noise of a cannonade in the distance. They fancied that the 
tinier shoes—two high-heeled, blue satin chefs-d’euvres, which 
Madame Camille herself had declared worthy of accompanying 
the dress she had composed for her fair client. I dare. say 
. Madame Camille was right—still, small as are the lady’s feet, 
‘ - she soon began to feel that the shoes were smaller. ‘She at first 
tS endured the pain with smiling fortitude; but the torture at last 
; became unbearable, and the sufferer adroitly managed to disen- 
gage her left foot, the cause of the pain remaining under her seat,- 
to be resumed at the first favorable opportunity. A youthful ad- 
mirer, fresh from college, and from whose memory time had not 
effaced a pretty nursery story concerning Cinderella's slipper, at 
once dropped his handkerchief, stooped down, picked up the blue 
treasure, and placed it within his waistcoat, close to his heart. 
Far from being touched by this proof of affection, the owner 
quietly said: ‘‘ My dear Sir, I think you ought to have the pair. 
There is my husband, Colonel De B——,, at the door. . Go and 
ask him for one of his : 

boots.” 

The unfortunate in- - 
amorato at once drop- 
ped the shoe at the feet 
of his lady-love and dis- 
appeared, without wait- 
ing to inquire whether { 
it would. match with 
the cavalry officer’s 
boot. 

This true story, ob- 
serve, has a _ double 
moral, one for each | 
sex: First, it shows ‘+ 
that civilized ladies ¢ 
ought not to follow the 
ridiculous. custom of 
their Chinese sisters ; 
second, that young men _ 
had better leave Cin- / 
derella’s slipper alone, 
especially if Cinderella ° 
has taken it into her . 
head to marry a bold ~ 
dragoon. 

M. Chevreau seems _ -. 
quite determined’ to = 
show himself as hospi-_- 
table as the ex-préfet de 
la Seine, Baron Hauss- 
= mann. On Monday he 
=-gave another dinner, 
followed by a_ ball. 
But the last receptions 
will be eclipsed by the 
splendid fétes which 
are soon to take place 
in the rich salons of the 
Hétel de Ville. For 
the 14th a great ball is 
announced, at which 
the best actors of the 
Thédtre Frangaise will 


perform several short Fig. 2.—Sirk anp VELVET Watkine Dress.—Back. 
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Fig. 1.—Sink anp VEeLVeT WALKING Dress.—F RonvT. 
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émeute had become serious enough to require this, 
severe mode of repression; but the shots were 
merely fired at regular intervals by the old artil- 
lerymen of the Invalides in honor of # veteran 
who was buried that day. cagepey, whey 
St. Jean d’Angely, who lately died at Cannes of 
old age and bronchitis, was born in Paris July 


bravely at Waterloo. In 1825 he went to Greece, 
and the army of independence as a volun- 
teer. Elected Deputy in 1848, he was named 
Senator in 1852, served in the Crimea and Italy, 
Shon eer a 

gained his marshal’s staff. Since 
then he had acted as Commander-in-chief of the 


" Monday last thes disappoi 
a ‘heavy di intment, was 
m store for the visitors of the Bois de Boulogne. 


a young lady started; but finding that the ice 
piace 9 


toward her anxious companio 
who is in the habit of following this fair skater 
like her shadow, had already left the shore in 
an opposite direction. Unluckily, being heavier 
than the graceful sylph Whose slave he has be- 
come, he broke the ice and took a most unsea- 
sonable bath, which made every one laugh, even 
the victim himself. He has the impudence to 
assert that his misfortune has broken the ice in 
more than a literal sense. 

Nothing very new in the way of dress; but 
there seems to be a marked tendency to reduce 
the length of ball dresses, to the great delight of 
shortsighted or awkward cavaliers. Madame 
Emile Olivier, the very young wife of the new 
Minister, created a considerable sensation at the 
assemblies where she appeared by the extreme 
simplicity of her toilette, as well as by the pleas- 
ing expression of her countenance. At the last 
soirée of the Tuileries she wore a white mus- 
lin dress with a high corsage. Several grandes 
dames thought she was ailing, but the Minister 
undeceived them, informing them that his wife 
preferred that style of dress, and that he allowed 
her to have her own way. Indeed it would be 
rather odd if M. Ollivier, who promises u8 all 
kinds of liberty, were to oblige Madame to wear 
silks and satins against her will. It is said, 
moreover, that Madame Ollivier wishes to offer 
herself as a living protestation against the out- 
rageous extravagance of modern fashions. Will 
she succeed in her charitable endeavor to dimin- 
ish the call on poor husbands’ purses? ‘Time 
will tell. In any case, the report will be enough 
to prevent our male milliners from ever voting 
in favor of Master Emile. 

At the same ball, an American visitor, Mrs. 
Yerke, was much remarked. She wore a yellow 
satin gown trimmed with puffs of warp lace. 
Her head-dress consisted of white feathers held 
by a silver aigrette. The elegant simplicity of 
her attire was greatly admired, and set off the 
brilliancy of a magnificent diamond necklace, 
which is said to be worth no less than twenty- 
five thousand pounds. 

But the real queen of diamonds, on this occa- 
sion, was the Du hess of Newcastle, who wore a 
slave’s bracelet ou her elbow—an unlucky inno- 
vation which is not likely to find many imita- 
tors. Among the American belles present at the 
imperial reception, I may mention Miss Paine, 
Miss Parsons, and Miss Boyd. 

Great animation reigns in the.American colo-. 
ny of Paris, the leaders of which appear as eager 
for amusement as the fiddle-loving Frenchmen 
themselves. Next week, Mrs. Gentil gives her 
second ball and Mrs. Downing will also open her 
salons. Every Monday, until the end of the 
season, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Riggs will receive 
their friends in their new mansion of the Rue du 
Roi de Rome. Finally, people are expecting the 
inauguration of the receptions of the representa-. 
tive of the United States. The Hotel of the 
American Embassy has been closed to Parisian 
society since the departure of General Dix, and 
the dancing world is beginning to call for a 
house-warming on thé part of the new-comer. 
It may cost Mr. Washburne some trouble to keep 
up the reputation earned by his hospitable pred- 
ecessor, who knew the art of making all his 
guests feel at home. 

On the 23d begins the sale of the admirable 
collection of ancient and modern paintings and 
statues from the famous San Donato gallery, at 
Rome. It is thought that the administration 
of the Louvre will enter the lists, and is anxious 
to obtain at any price several of the art treas- 
ures to be disposed of. I need only mention the 
names to give you an idea of the interest this 
sale has for amateurs: Greuze, Boucher, Fra- 
gonard, Joseph Vernet, Paul Delaroche, Eugene 
Delacroix, Leopold Robert, Ary Scheffer, Hou- 
don, Pradier, and though last not least, Hiram 
Powers. About the 3d or 4th of March, the 
celebrated Greek Slave of your great sculptor 
will be put up to auction—not the replica exhib- 
ited about twenty-five years ago in London, Par- 
is, and elsewhere, but the original statue which 

directly from the artist’s studio at Flor- 
ence to the San Donato gallery. At the same 
date, another pleasing statue of your country- 
man will be sold—that of the Young Fisherman, 
grasping a net with his right hand, while with 
the left he holds a shell to his ear. 

I do not know whether any of these valuable 
works of art will find their way across the At- 
lantic ; but, if none of them reaches America, 


Mile. Nilsson, the Swedish nightingale and fair- 
haired rival of Patti, intends leaving for the 
United States next April. I promise a musical 
treat to those who may be fortunate enough to 
hear her sing the part of Ophelia. Nicolini, the 
favorite tenor of the Italiéns, who is not only a 
first-rate singer, but a capital actor, will also 
soon visit New York. So, on the whole, I think 
you can very well Go without da grande duchesse 
de Gérolstein-Schneider, whose glory, by-the-by, 
seems on the wane—at least Parisian journalists 
no longer sing the same unanimous chorus in her 


The new orrpare | announce a great many 
forthcoming and wished for reforms, and I dare 
say they will be as good as their word. Were I 
‘allowed to.give them a piece of good advice, I 
should recommend them to reform the post- 
|, office department. At most’ of the bureaux the 
officials treat the public with that supreme in- 
difference which Charles Dickens has so ad- 4 
mirably described in his account of the British 
Circumlocution Office. In general, except at 
head-quarters, they seem quite ignorant as to 
the days of departure of foreign mails. I ad- 
mire the patience with which the French public 
bear the leisurely habits of these gentlemen. At 
certain hours they are not numerous enough to 
attend to every one at once, and can not help 
keeping people waiting their turn; but even in 
the morning, when a single applicant. presents 
himself, they go on sealing up their official 
parcels or counting their money or mending 
their pens, and will scarcely deign to raise their 
heads until they have finished this important, 
though not pressing, business. They evidently 
consider that they do you a great favor when 
they take the trouble to weigh a letter or a news- 
paper, and they are so long about it that it ought 
to convince any reasonable person that their duty 
is a very laborious one. In England or America 
they would probably meet with some ugly cus- 
tomers who would’ teach them to be more active. 
But Parisians, althopgh they pass for the live- 
liest nation upon the face of the earth, bear it 
all without grumbling. The telegraph does not 
appear to be better managed, if I am to judge 
by my personal experience. I lately received 
here, at half past nine in the morning, a telegram 
sent from London at half past five the evening 
before—it took more time in reaching me than 
a letter by post would have done! I used to pity 
M. De Vougy, the director of the telegraphic lines, 
on account of the abuse heaped on his administra- 
tion by the Gaulois ; but I must confess that I no 
longer feel the slightest commiseration for him. 

No one can tell as yet what may be the fate 
of the various proposals for facilitating the jour- 
ney between England and France; but there are 
not two opinions as to the absolute necessity of 
improving the present means of communication. 
The lively little cock-boats, which the most hardy 
travelers find so comfortless, can no longer be 
tolerated. Without prophesying that the plans 
for constructing a tunnel under the Channel or a 
viaduct over it are impossibilities, one may fore- 
tell that such gigantic enterprises would not pay. 
A far more simple expedient is that of ferry- 
boats capable of carrying a whole railway train 
across the Straits. ‘The Emperor, who has studied 
with great interest the different schemes, approves 
of the last-mentioned one. 

It was lately stated that M. Prévost-Paradol, 
the youngest member of the French Academy, 
was about to start for the United States in order 
to give a series of lectures similar to those which 
he delivered last year in Scotland. Well-in- 
formed people now assert the eloquent journalist 
will go to Washington not a simple lecturer, 
but as French Minister. Although M. Paradol 
has not denied the soft impeachment, the report 
of his nomination as embassador does not meet 
with implicit confidence, for as yet he has given 
no proofs of his talents as-a, statesman. 

**These Americans,” says the Figaro of yes- 
terday, ‘‘can do nothing like other people. ‘The 
other day M. Stebbins, a New Yorker, who pos- 
sesses several millions of dollars, had his daugh- 
ter baptized in the middle of a féte at ten o’clock 
at night, not ia his own house, but in the salons 
of Arséne Houssaye, the patron of Theresa. 
After the ceremony dancing was resumed, and 
an excellent supper followed. Among the 
guests were Princess Gagarine, Countess De 
Schmettow, Duchess De Bojano, Mrs. Wash- 
burne, Mrs. Dowling, Countess De Jonaga, Vis- 
count Castex, Viscount Daru, Marquis De Cic- 
colini, etc.” 

Will Figaro allow us to inform him that Mr. 
Stebbins received his friends in his own house— 
that is to say, in the house for which he pays a 
pretty high rent to M. Arséne Houssaye, who 
finds building a more profitable trade than 
novel-writing ? De wy Al 








Vi VICTIS. 


RIXY took off the spectacles, rubbed them, 
rubbed her eyes, and looked again. 

Trixy was eighteen and just waking into life. 

I mean by that, like the Princess in the Fairy 
Tale and most well-guarded girls in the atmos- 
phere of home, she had slept through her first 
years, seeing and hearing the stir of the world, 
but as in a dream or vision that concerned her 
not. Now she was stirred with the vague fear, 
the shy pleasure, the delicious tumult of awak- 
ing. There was a Fairy Prince! and it was 
since his arrival that Trix had taken to decided 
opinions on the subject of woman's condition. 
‘*How any woman could stir and agitate for 
rights, when only for asking she would receive 
more than her dues from the generosity of man, 
passed her comprehension! No trait was so wo- 
manly as submission; and let people say what 
they chose, she could never change her opinion 
about such unfeminine agitators, not if she lived 





I can inform you, by way of consolation, that 


One marked symptom, and more conclusive 
yet, she had fallen into a habit of envying. the 
quiet happiness of every married woman she 
saw. In the block opposite certain married 
Fairy Princes, coming with their brides from 
over the hills and far away, had settled them- 
selves; and about dusk children would begin 
to peer out of the doors, brightening the street 
with warm gleams of light, and slender young 
figures show behind the lace curtains waiting 
—as—a person might one day wait for Jack 
Fanshawe; and so pleasant a part of her 
dreams had this twilight watching grown that 
Trix. would never voluntarily have tried her 
spectacles there. It was by accident, and for- 
getting the glasses on her nose, that, looking, 
me saw the block open and unroofedé before 

er. : pie, 

Now these spectacles were only silver-rimmed 
and old-fashioned, and as ordinary a pair as you 
ever saw in your life. But they were sent by 
her Aunt Popolani with a note. ‘*My dear,” 
said the note, ‘‘I heard you warmly declare the 
other evening that you had no patience with 
talk about woman’s rights. You believed, you 
said, that women should be entirely dependent, 
and for your part had yet to discover what were 
woman’s wrongs! ‘To assist you in the discov- 
ery I send you my grandmother's spectacles ; 
and, strange as it may sound, I request you for 
my sake to wear them a month. 

** Your affectionate aunt, 
‘*MartHa Popovant.” 

Trixy could have cried, but Aunt Popolani had 
ten thousand a year and no children, and she wore 
them; and looking through them at the oppo- 
site house in the block saw it open, as I have 


said, and Mr. and Mrs. Bulbul sitting at din” 


ner--Mrs. Bulbul much as usual, Mr. Bulbul 
presenting a fantastic likeness to.a great ex- 
tinguisher. 

Here was a scandal! This was the model 
couple of the block, and no more personable man 
and wife walked to church on a Sunday. Mrs. 
Bulbul was a dimpled, cozy, comfortable little 
woman. Mr. Bulbul was ‘the handsome, stal- 
wart young father who is tossing baby or carry- 
ing it to the font in-domestic pictures. In short, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bulbul were considered sufficient 
text and argument by those in favor of matri- 
mony; and yet, if the spectacles were. to be be- 
lieved, Mrs. Bulbul was married to an extinguish- 
er! 

And it'could be no new development. « They 
sat at table—such a pleasant table it looked, 
what with the white napery and glistening silver 
in the generous fire-light!—dquite in the usual 
way: Mr. Bulbul sipping his coffee, Mrs. Bulbul 
tapping a little foot with the look of a woman 
not altogether ill pleased. And yet it was there 
—the shadow of a great extinguisher, made in 
some mysterious way out of Bulbul’s shadow, 
falling darkly on the walls, taking the heart and 
sparkle out of the fire; darkest of all over the lit- 
tle wife, about whom it clung like a heavy fog. 
Mr. Bulbul opened his mouth. Trix was all at- 
tention. What-would he say ?’ 

‘*My dear,” he began, ‘‘this is very good 
coal. Where is the bill? I shall see Pervis to- 
night, and I will settle it.” 

‘*To-night! You are going out again!” And 
now certainly Mrs. Bulbul looked disturbed. 

‘*Certainly. What could I do at home?” 

‘*But what can I do at home? It is just as 
dull for me; and I used to think we should be 
so much together.” 

Mr. Bulbul looked down at her, with a com- 
placent and superior air. 

‘** Now, my dear, don’t talk nonsense! Don’t! 
It is very different for you. A woman’s sphere 
is her home, and—all that sort of thing, of 
course.” 

‘** But, Frank !” 

‘*Yes, I know; but this is not a sentimental 
world—a practical one, on the contrary. Sooner 
or later we must all come down to hard-pan, and 
the quicker we do it, and the fewer wry faces 
we make, why the happier we shall be. In the- 
ory, I know, I ought to sit at home in slippers, 
or read aloud, while you crochet, and a very 
pretty theory it is; but then, in practice, you 
know very well, little woman, we should both 
yawn our heads off. By-by !”— 

The dash represents a kiss, or rather a dab, at 
Mrs. Bulbul’s lips, after which Mr. Bulbul went 
out, whistling in a hearty, jovial way. The 
front door closed heavily behind him, and Trix 
heard his strong, firm step grow fainter in the 
distance; but the shadow remained hanging 
darker than ever over the young wife as she 
brooded, looking absently into the fire. Why 
was, home always to be so satisfactory to her? 
She was as tired. of it, sifting there alone with 
no one to talk with, as Frank could be of his of- 
fice. Why was it not as practical—if this is re- 
ally, of a necessity, such a practical world—for 
him to stay as home and be bored, on the hard- 
pan basis, as for her? He did not resign his 
friends or his amusements. Why should she? 
Why should the whole duty of being practical, 
and accepting disappointments, devolve on her? 
Dear little Mrs. Bulbul! how many a pretty 
head has vexed itself before you over this knotty 
problem ! 

Still the young wife looked into the fire, and 
Trixy watched. She was in a stormy, rebellious 
humor this evening. She had a mind to sulk 
and fret; yet, after all, what would that do ex- 
cept make home hateful? She had taken him 
for better, for worse. It was her duty to put be- 
hind her the evil; to strive to develop the good. 
But why was it not his duty to be patient also? 
By what right did he always play the part of ex- 
tinguisher? She liked the poetry in the newspa- 
per corner. Mr. Bulbul sneered at it as stuff, 
till she was afraid to read it. But why was it 
any more absurd than to knock ivory balls about 
on a green-covered table? She prepared a sur- 





a hundred years!” 


prise for his birthday. ‘You will always be a 





grown-up child!” was Mr. Bulbul’s comment. 
She proposed family picnics, and was snuffed out 
with, ‘‘Such a bore!” The*wonder was, that he 
should have taken her when he found his male 
friends so much more agreeable; but since he 
had taken her, why was it not his duty to con- 
sider her also? Why should all home questions 
be argued only from his side? and why. was 
there no social machinery to compel a hearing 
on both sides ? 

As she mused there came and stood silently 
before her an image of herself, a bright image, 
with no shadow of the extinguisher upon it! 
Free, brave, arch, gracious, gentle, happy. The 
principal difference betweep it and its earthly 
double seeming to Trixy that it was a rounded, 
fully developed nature, with full play for its fac- 
ulties, while Mrs. Bulbul every where showed 
traces of repression, and, morally speaking, was 
stunted and shriveled out of her rightful growth. 
And yet how great was the difference! 

**Only -a dream, a vision,” murmured Mrs. 
Bulbul. ‘A girl’s fancy.” 

‘*Yes, a dream, an illusion,” the, phantom 
echoed. ‘‘ Women’s rights are amply protected, 
and all women think so, with the exception of a 
few unsexed agitators. Otherwise I should be- 
come a reality. Men are not unwilling to listen ; 
but women decline power. They prefer it where 
it is, and naturally the man uses it; not because 
he is specially cruel, but moved by an impulse 
common to all human nature—the impulse that 
stirs the stronger of two babes to take what it 
likes without regard to the Weaker. And so I 
remain a dream, a girl’s fancy, and you live 
your half-starved, snuffed-out lives.” 

Did Mrs. Bulbul hear the scornful words? 
Trixy thought not. The tumult of her anger 
was dying out, and for the hundredth time she 
was resigning herself to the inevitable. From 
her girl’s illusions her thoughts wandered to Jen- 
ny’s frocks and the canned fruit. She had onl; 
lost, after all, what might have been. By-and- 
by she would have no visions at all! She would 
get the pinched look and dry manner that marks 
so many married women; but, on the whole, she 
would be very well contented with her own ex- 
istence. ' 

But Trixy, with her beautiful pictures of do- 
mestic life, in-which feminine submission should 
be protected by manly tenderness After all, 
our little Trixy set a high value on herself. She 
proposed to share her husband’s thoughts and in- 
terests, and to influence though not to rule him. 
Suppose, like Mr. Bulbul, he should give her the 
post of housekeeper instead ; come home to eat 
and sleep, chat with her about steak and coals, 
and find his amusement and his confidants else- 
where! Undoubtedly he had not the right, but 
just as undoubtedly he would have the power. 
Could it be that this possibility had any bearing 
on the fact that, as a rule, married men get to 
look portly and authoritative, while their wives 
grow worn, anxious, and subdued? A wide field 
of speculation opened itself before Trixy. There 
were the Blue Beards, next-door neighbors of 
the Bulbuls. Mr. Blue Beard did not give his 
wife five minutes under the cimeter in which to 
say her prayers; but if the spectacles were hon- 
est, he did stick pins into her. 

** Tt was last Thursday,” said Mrs. Blue Beard, 
timidly, ‘or Friday. I forget which.” 

** You generally do,” remarked Blue Beard, 
with a sneer. (A pin.) 

*“*T am very careless,” assented Mrs. Blue 
Beard, humbly; ‘‘ but, at any rate, I saw her; 
and she is so changed. You could never think 
she had been pretty.” 

‘*As usual after marriage,” exclaims Blue 
Beard, harshly. ‘‘ After three years the wonder 
is, how any man could be fool enough to marry 
onc sickly, whining, ugly creature!” (More 

ins. 

" Mrs. Blue Beard subsided behind her news- 
paper ; but feeling her husband’s sarcastic glance 
still fixed on her, came out again, nervously feel- 
ing that she must say something. 

‘“*These dreadful strong-minded women! 
What won’t they do next? What do they 
want? J can’t understand it. If I had a vote, 
what could I do with it?” 

‘** Vote for the greatest blackguard because he 
was the best-looking man!” growled Blue Beard. 

“*Tfshe had a vote, and was a free and independ- 
ent voter, you could not treat her as you do,” 
thought Trixy, indignantly. ‘‘ Strange, that wo-- 
men can not see that they are ill treated with im- 
punity, and that any thing human would be if it 
was entirely helpless!” 

And then came back her own words: ‘* No- 
thing can ever convince me that women’s rights 
need any better protection than the generosity of 
man.” But, you see, the spectacles weré bring- 
ing Trix over to very radical views. There is a 
class of women—working-women and shop-girls 
—whom she had been accustomed to pass with- 
out seeing, or with a vague sense of superiority, 
because it was so hard to imagine them of the 
same flesh and blood as herself; but they showed 
through her spectacles women, some very lova- 
ble, and no weaker, no ainer than her own 
friends with whom she walked Broadway; and 
society at large despised or ignored them no 
more than it would her in the same position. It 
was because they were forced into a business 
world in which people are valued by what they 
can earn or produce. Body and brain, these wo- 
men were not worth more than a salary varying 
from four to ten dollars @ week, could not in rea- 
son expect to be worth more, and were rated ac- 
cordingly. The battle is to the strong in this 
world. Woe to the vanquished! is its motto; 
and if Trixy next week, through any disaster, 
should find herself compelled to the same strug- 
gle, she would meet the same fate! 

“* Bless my soul!” declared a voice that made 
Trixy start from her musing. ‘‘ Miss Trixy ; 
yes, of course, there is a flirtation! I flatter my- 





self she rather likes me. But then, you see, I 
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make it a rule to forgeteall about the young per- 
son between times. I pride myself on it. I 
don’t put my heart in any woman’s hands; and 
Thad really forgotten all about her.” 

Trixy started up mechanically, and found her- 
self facing the mirror, and over the shoulder of 
her spectacled self leaned her little smiling every- 
day self with a bandage over its eyes. Poor lit- 
tle Trixy! Wise Aunt Popolani! 





THE CROWN: PRINCESSES OF 
EUROPE. 


So long as Europe remains under the monarch- 
ical form of government there will always be 
attached a certain personal interest to that fa- 
vored portion of mankind to which is committed 
the welfare and future of the European people. 
Europe has now thirty-seven independent rulers, 
including the Sultan, the Pope, and the Prince 
of Monaco. ‘Twenty-two of these have sons, 
who will in all probability succeed them; while 
the others will be followed by brothers or other 
relatives; and of these twenty-two crown princes 
seven are married.- There are, therefore, at pres- 
ent seven crown princesses in Europe, and these 
will, at some time or other, become queens or 
empresses. ‘These are the Crown Princesses of 
Prussia, Saxony, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, 
Denmark, and Anhalt, whose portraits we pre- 
sent here. 

The central figure of our group, the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, Victoria Adelaide Mary 
Louisa, Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, is the oldest daughter of Queen Victoria 
of England and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, and is now past twenty-nine years of age, 
‘being born on the 21st of November, 1840. She 
is probably the most beloved of all the European 
crown princesses, and in Prussia is looked upon 
as a fit successor to their present good queen. 
She had the advantage of one of the best of royal 
mothers, Queen Victoria; and Prince Albert 
took the greatest pains in the education of his 
children. Her acquaintance with the Crown 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia began in 
the summer of 1857, when he paid a visit to the 
royal family of England. Queen Victoria lias 
related in her ‘‘ Diary” the story of this royal 
love; how, during an excursion to the High- 
lands, the princely hearts came to an understand- 
ing, and how the royal parents wished ‘to post- 
pone the proposed marriage for a while, ‘‘ be- 
cause Vicky was still so young!” Nevertheless, 
the marriage took place on the 25th of January 
of the following year; and the royal couple ar- 
rived in Prussia on the 8th of February, 1858, 
the bride being then but seventeen years of age. 
The Prussians received her with the warmest 
welcome. Her childish, trusting face soon won 
the hearts of the Berliners, with whom she has 
ever since continually increased in favor. She 
has had a very beneficial influence upon the 
Prussian court, where greater naturalness and 
gayety have taken the place of the former stiff- 
ness and formality. She has now been eleven 
years in her Prussia home. Besides her royal 
duties she finds time to engage in many humani- 
tarian objects. She takes great interest in all 
institutions for the sick, in the Berlin Union for 
Encouraging Female Labor, and many similar 
societies. She devotes much of her leisure time 
to artistic labors, and in painting and sculpture 
she has produced really meritorious works. A 
few weeks in every year are spent by the Crown 
Princess, her husband, and family, with her mo- 
ther and relatives in England. She has five chil- 
dren—Princes Friedrich Wilhelm, born in 1859, 
Heinrich, born in 1862, and Waldemar, born in 
1868; and Princesses Charlotte and Victoria, 
born in the years 1860 and 1866. She lost one 
child, Prince Sigismund, in the summer of 1866, 
while the Crown Prince was gaining his laurels 
on the field of Koniggratz. 

Carola, the Crown Princess of Saxony, has 
the character of one of the most high-minded 
princesses of Europe, and having no children, 
finds ample scope for her energies in working 
for the welfare of her people. She has been es- 
pecially active in forming and supporting the 
German unions for the care of wounded and 
sick soldiers in battle. ‘The Albert Society of 
Saxony, which has for its object the enrolling 
of the ladies of the nation in aid of this humane 
cause, owes most of its success to her.: In the 
German war of 1866 this society was continually 
engaged among the Saxon army; and Princess 
Carola showed herself then to be a working mem- 
ber. She visited the battle-fields, and many sto- 
ries are related in Saxony of her goodness of 
heart ; how she wandered for hours among the 
hospitals, comforting, helping, and inspiring all 
with her presence. She had a smile and an en- 
couraging word for every one, and was at all 
times the best support and adviser of physicians 
and officials in their greatest difficylties. Even 
when the typhus broke out among the hospitals 
Princess Carola did not shirk duty, but in spite 
of the entreaties of friends, never ceased her la- 
bors. By such traits as these she has won the 
love and admiration of her people. She was 
born on the 5th of August, 1833, and was mar- 
ried to the Crown Prince Albert of Saxony on 
the 18th of June, 1853. She is Swedish in 
descent, her father being the Prince of Vasa, the 
only son of King Gustavus Adolphus IV., who 
was driven from Sweden in 1809; while on her 
mother’s side she is related to the grand-ducal 
house of Baden, and also to the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty. The marriage of her father, Prince 
Vasa, with Louise of Baden, was annulled in 
1844, and since that time the mother and daugh- 
ter spent the most of their time-in the society of 
the Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden, who 
resided near Mannheim. This lady, a strong 
Catholic, exerted a great influence upon her 
grand-daughter, Princess Carola, who went over 


to the Catholic Church just before her marriage 
with Prince. Albert. 

The Grand Duchess Maria Feodorowna, the 
future Empress of Russia, is the second daugh- 
ter of King Christian IX. of Denmark, and is 
the younger sister of the Princess of Wales. 
She was born on the 26th of November, 1847, 
and christened Maria Sophie Friederike Dag- 
mar, usually called the Princess Dagmar of Den- 
mark. She took on her Russian name on the 
occasion of her entry into the Russo-Greek 
Church, previous to her marriage with the Grand 
Duke Alexander. ‘Though still young, this 
princess has felt the pangs of sorrow. She was 
first engaged to the Czarowitz Nicholas, the 
heir to the Russian throne; but he sickened and 
died at Nice in 1865. She is said to have been 
devotedly attached to him, and when she heard 
of his sickness she hurried with her mother 
from Copenhagen to his side. They were al- 
ready betrothed, but before his death the Czaro- 
witz is said to have expressed the wish that 
Princess Dagmar should give her hand to his 
younger brother, Alexander. On the 9th of No- 
vember (October 28) the marriage of the de- 
scendant of the ‘‘Sea Kings” and the future 
ruler of Russia took place, though her heart 
was probably then not weaned from its first love. 
It is related that on the day of her confirmation 
in St. Petersburg she was passing through one 
of the salons of the Winter Palace, when, find- 
ing herself opposite the portrait of the prince 
to whom she had previously been betrothed, she 
burst into tears." ‘You are right,” said the 
Grand Duke Alexander, ‘‘for he loved you dear- 
ly, and we will often talk about him.” . Princess 
Dagmar has two sons: Nicholas, born in 1868, 
and Alexander, born in 1869. She is now twen- 
ty-two years of age, of beautiful-exterior, and 
distinguished by her agreeable manners. It is 
worthy of remark that all the Danish princesses 
have married remarkably well. 

The sister of Princess Dagmar, Alexandra, 
Crown Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Princess of Wales, is three years older than 
the Grand Duchess of Russia, being born on the 
Ist of December, 1844. Her education was 
German. Her parents lived, before ascending 
the Danish throne, in Schloss Rumpenheim, in 
the neighborhood of Frankfort-on-the-Main, with 
the father-in-law of King Christian, the old Land- 
grave Wilhelm of Hesse; but she was confirmed 
in 1860 at Copenhagen. She was married to the 
Prince of Wales on the 10th of March, 1863, and 
was enthusiastically received by the English peo- 
ple, from whom she received the name of the 
‘*Rose of Denmark.” She has five children: 
Princes Albert Victor and George, and Prin- 
cesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud. After the 
birth of her first daughter, in 1867, the Princess 
had a very severe sickness, and an obstinate dis- 
ease of the knee confined her for months to her 
room. Inthe spring of 1869 she made, with her 
husband, a tour in the Orient, visiting the Pyra- 


tan at a banquet toasted her as the ‘‘ Rose of 
Denmark.” The Princess entirely rewon her 
former freshness and beauty while on this jour- 
ney. ‘The residence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales is at Sandringham. In autumn they 
generally spend some time in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Queen Victoria. Like her sister-in-law, the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess Alexandra 
is very skillful in drawing and painting, and de- 
votes her leisure hours to the sketching of land- 
scape scenery. 

The Italian Crown Princess Margaretha, prob- 
ably the most beautiful of the European crown 
princesses, was born on the 20th of November, 
1851. She is the daughter of Duke Ferdinand 
of Genoa, who died in 1855, and of Princess 
Elizabeth of Saxony. She was married on the 
22d of April, 1868, to her cousin, Prince Hum- 
bert, the future ruler of Italy. King Victor 
Emanuel seized a good idea’on the occasion of 
this marriage. In the south of Italy there are 
even yet many elements to which the present 
government is distasteful, and the king sent the 
princely pair, after their marriage, to a length- 
ened residence in Naples, whence they have vis- 
ited Sicily during the past winter. While there 
the young Crown Princess has done much to- 
ward bringing about a better feeling in the popu- 
lation, through her friendliness and attractive 
manners. Before her marriage she was known 
as a benefactress of the poor in Turin; and now 
she is a zealous visitor of the useful and benevo- 
lent institutions of the city in which she resides. 
Her beauty and intellect have won even the Ital- 
ians most opposed to the present government ; 
and they call her the ‘‘ grand-daughter of the 
wise king of Saxony.” In order to draw the 
bonds more closely between the future royal pair 
and the southern provinces of Italy, the first-born 
son, Victor Emanuel Ferdinand, of the crown- 
princely pair, born on the 11th of November, 
1869, received the title of Prince of Naples. 

The youngest of the European crown princess- 
es is Princess Louisa Josephine Eugenia of 
Sweden, the only daughter of King Carl XV. 
of Sweden, now the Crown Princess of Denmark. 
She is only eighteen years old, and was married 
on the 28th of July, 1869, to Crown Prince 
Friedrich of Denmark. This union was greet- 
ed with great joy by the Swedish party, who are 
aiming at a Scandinavian union. Nevertheless, 
the marriage was not a political one; the hearts 
of the young people were also called into account. 
The princess's youth was spent under the guard- 
ianship of her mother, Queen Anna Louisa, a 
princess of the Netherlands. She has a lovely 
nature, is good-hearted, mild, and joyous. Her 
early life in Stockholm was very secluded. She 
was rarely seen in public life, and then mostly 
in the company of her parents at the theatre, or, 
in the summer, on their excursions to the coun- 
try. In winter, too, she was sometimes seen in 
the Skating Club—a society to which only mem- 
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mids, the Crimea, Constantinople, where the Sul-. 


bers of the royal fumily and court-capable per- 
sons are admitted—and where her naturalness 
ined her considerable notice. Last winter her 
usband was, with her, a regular attendant at 
these skating parties. In Denmark, the princess 
met with a very warm welcome. The poets of 
her native land styled her the ‘‘ Flower of the 
Scandinavian North.” 

We have finally to mention the German Prin- 
cess Antoinette Charlotte Marie Josephine Caro- 
line Grida, a lady with the largest name and 
the shortest expectations of all the European 
crown princesses. She is the princess of the 
Hereditary Prince of Anhalt, whose subjects 
will not number two hundred thousand. Prin- 
cess Antoinette is the second daughter of Prince 
Eduard of Saxe-Altenburg and Princess Amalie 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, and was born on 
the 17th of April, 1838. Her marriage with the 
Hereditary Prince of Anhalt appears to have 
been one of inclination, not influenced by polit- 
ical motives. On the occasion of the marriage 
of the Duke of Altenburg with the Princess 


saw the Princess Antoinette, then only fifteen 
years old, and was so struck with her youth and 
beauty that he shortly afterward made proposi- 
tions to her, and was accepted. They have now 
six children: Leopold, Friedrich, Elizabeth, 
Eduard, Aribert, and Alexandra. With her 
the list of European crown princesses is cgn- 
cluded. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bf Be only treatment of any value in the relaps- 
ing-fever is good nursing and good nourish- 
ment. It is very contagious, and the patients 
require close medical surveillance. For it is the 
peculiarity of the relapsing-fever, wherever it 
has appeared, that a large proportion of its vic- 
tims so far recover from the first sharp attack 
that after six or seven days of sickness they 
rise, walk about, and journey whither they 
please, and may so journey for a whole week, or 
more, not knowing the danger to themselves or 
others. The Metropolitan Board of Health has 
taken the most efficient measures possible to 
prevent the spread of this fever in our city. The 
cases which have occurred are chiefly among the 
occupants of crowded cellars and basements, 
who have become fit subjects of the disease 
by want of good air and sufficient wholesome 
food. Measures have been taken to extend hos- 
pital accommodations, and to give proper care 
to the victims of this tedious disease. 


A friend of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, in attempt- 
ing to remove a violent prejudice which a nice 
young gentleman indulged against that gifted 
woman, asked: ‘‘ Now, why don’t you like her? 
Is it because she is no longer young or pretty?” 
‘Oh no,” was the frank reply. ‘I like man 
older, and some uglier women than she. I real- 
ly don’t know why If don’t like her, unless it is 
that she always makes me feel like a confound- 
ed fool.”” This answer may give a clew to the 
dislike which some men have for some other wo- 
men. 


A lottery suit in New York has brought to 
light the fact that no less than six million of dol- 
lars per annum is received by the sale of lottery 
tickets, and most of this is in small sums, re- 
ceived from the poor, wretched people who have 
not a cent to spend except for the necessaries 


of life. 


A very sad accident occurred in Boston last 
weck, which will be a fresh lesson to all who are 
inclined to handle fire-arms carelessly. One ev- 
ening, @ man wishing to clean his revolver, was 
in the act of drawing ond of the charges when 
the pistol discharged, and the contents of the 
barrel entered the breast of his little son, six 
years old. The child was sitting in a chair sev- 
eral feet distant from his fathcr. ‘He died al- 
most instantly. 


Powell’s great historical painting, ‘‘ Battle of 
Lake Erie,’’ which is designed for the Senate 
wing of the Capitol, is executed on a canvas 
which was woven in Holland expressly for’ the 
artist. It is thirty feet long by twenty wide, 
and is said to be the largest canvas ever brought 
to this country in one piece. 


It is not strange that the people of France are 
excited in regard to being ‘‘ buried alive.” Not 
lon og a young mother in Toulon apparently 
died. Her sufferings had been severe, and her 
exhaustion was extreme before all traces of life 
disappeared. She was shrouded and placed in 
the coffin; the proper physician made an exam- 
ination, and gave a warrant for burial; the fu- 
neral was appointed; friends came, and the re- 
—— services at the house were in progress, 
when she thrust a hand through the still open 
coffin-top, and in a moaning voice asked: 

““Where am I? What are ye going to do with 
me?’ Almost every body fled panic-stricken. 
Her family lifted her out of the coffin, removed 
the shroud, put her to bed, and gave her cordials. 
In time she recovered more strength, and has 
continued to grow better daily. 


Writers who are disturbed by harsh criticisms 
on their works, need not, therefore, be down- 
hearted. On the first appearance of “ Paradise 
| Lost” one critic wrote concerning it: ‘‘ The old 
blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath publish- 
ed a tedious poem on the fall of man; if its 
length be not considered a merit, it has no oth- 
er.’ Later opinions of that poem differ a trifle 
from this one. 


The number of actual members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn is now 
between three and four thousand. About twelve 
hundred of these are ladies, who are not entitled 
to vote. The active members who vote, and 
who are entitled to hold office, are about eight 
hundred. The reading-room is open ve from 
8 a.m. to 10 P.m.; the library at the same hours. 
The latter contains about 5000 volumes of a mis- 
por ey became on gees ~ 

risin story, biography, travels, poetry, an 
fight Teading. The fee of two dollars a year 
entitles members to gratuitous instruction in 
French, German, Commercial Penmanship, Hand. 
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and Mechanical Drawing, and to various other 
privileges. Daily prayer-meetings are held at 
the rooms of the Association; and literary and 
scientific lectures, and concerts of a high order, 
make special attractions for young people. A 
gymnasium for physical culture is projected. 


The Portland Transcript has received the fol- 
owing letter from a gentleman: ‘‘ My wife says 
that if I don’t take a paper she will run away, 
I inclose two dollars, and if at the end of the 
year she is a better woman, I will send other two 
dollars; if not, you can stop the paper.”” We 
fancy that even the bitterest opponents of “‘ wo- 
men’s rights’? would not blame a wife for ab- 
‘senting herself from home indefinitely if, in this 
progressive age, her husband refused to take a 
newspaper! 


One of the simplest, briefest wills on record 
was that of a wealthy New Orleans man. It con- 
sisted of only these words: ‘‘ Mrs. Roper is my 
heiress,” with a codicil of four or tive words 
more; and although it was severely contested 
in the courts, its legality was sustained. ,, 


The turret looking on the Quai d’Horloge, 
where Prince Pierre Bonaparte is now confined, 
was known in the Middle Ages as the Tower of 
Cesar. At a later period it took its name from 
that Montgomery who slew Henry II. of France 
in a tournament, and who was imprisoned within 
its walls. The populace regarded it with terror, 
and many legends were current of victims im- 
mured for life in its gloomy oubliettes. Some 
time since it was converted into a residence for 
the Governor of the Conciergerie, and attempts 
were made to give it an air of comfort. Occa- 
sionally, by special favor, prisoners were allowed 
to reside init. The ground-floor consists of two 
small rooms and a salon. The latter has been 
furnished with a tent bedstead, and assigned to 
the prisoner for his apartment. Two windows, 
barred with iron, look out upon the quay, but 
their height from the floor and the thickness of 
the walls prevent the inmate from seeing what 
passes without. ,The apartment is furnished in 
the simplest manner, and the prisoner has to 
conform in all respects to the regulations of the 
Conciergerie. Visitors to the Pak are numer- 
ous, though comparatively few are admitted. 
Yet on a certain day the prince told a friend 
that he had received eighty-four persons durin 
that day. His table is supplied with every deli- 
cacy of the season, though he eats sparingly. 
Once a magnificent basket of fruit being placed 
upon the table, Prince Pierre remarked to a vis- 
itor: ‘‘A present from the Tuileries. So much 
for the assertions made by the journals of my 
difference with my cousin Louis,” 


Paris water is not filtered, and is always tur- 
bid—at least, this is true of the river water. The 
supply is from the Seine, the Marne, the Canal 
d@’Ourcq, and from Artesian wells and springs. 
The daily average supply during the last year 
was 46,858,900 gallons. 

About half the water used in London is from 
the Thames; the rest is from the river Lea, and 
from Artesian wells and springs. The average 
daily supply during the last year was about 
92,000,000 gallons. 

At length “the truth is made known”’ about 
the Cardiff giant, if Chicago gossip may be relied 
upon. The whole thing was a deliberate hum- 
bug, for the purpose of filling empty pockets. 
Two men went to Chicago in June, 1868—so 
runs the story—and secretly hired a German 
sculptor to cut a statue for seventy-five dollars. 
The block of gypsum was procured, and the 
work of chiseling performed in a barn, only 
three persons being in the secret. The figure 
was completed in twenty days. The applica- 
tion of a gallon of strong acid and a _— of 
ink gave the giant the appearance of venerable 
age. Then he was packed in a box, and the next 
news was, that a petrified giant, or statue of great 
antiquity, had been unearthed on a farm in the 
State of New York! Every body is familiar with 
the recent history of the giant. The artist, yet 
unknown to fame, does not consider this his 
best effort, but is willing to receive orders for 
duplicates at the same price as the original! In 
fact, when the workmanship of the giant was 
criticised, the sculptor is said to have remarked 
“that any baker could make as good a thing out 
of dough!’ But that was only because his em- 
ployers hurried him so! , 


The ladies in Russia are very anxious to marry, 
becatise they have no liberty before marriage. 
They are kept constantly under the maternal eye 
until = up to their husband, and then they 
take their own course. Almost as soon as a girl 
is born in the better ranks of society her parents 
begin to prepare the dowry she must have when 
she goes to her husband. She must furnish ev- 
ery thing for an outfit in life, even to a dozen 
new shirts tor her peeps husband. The youn 
man goes to the house of his proposed bride on 
counts over her dresses, and examines the furni- 
ture, and sees the whole with his own eyes be- 
fore he commits himself to the irrevocable bar- 
gain. In high life such things are conducted 
with more apparent delicacy; but the facts are 
ascertained with accuracy, the business being in 
the hands of a broker or notary. The trousseau 
is exposed in public before the wedding-day. 


It must be somewhat exciting to a sick man 
to receive a cool note like the following, which 
an enterprising undertaker in Illinois sent to an 
invalid: ‘* Dear Sir, having positive proof that 
you are rapidly approaching death’s gate, I 
have, therefore, thought it not imprudent to 
call your attention to the inclosed advertise- 
ment of my abundant stock of ready-made cof- 
fins, and desire to make the suggestion that you 
signify to your friends 4 wish for the purchase of 
your burial outfit at my establishment.” Some 
sick people would be so warmed up by such a 
modest request that they would be well in a 
week, in spite of physicians and undertakers, 


Not many months ago there was considerable 
excitement in India in consequence of the re- 
marriage of a Brahmin widow. The offending 
parties were promptly excommunicated from 
the privileges of caste. Sixty intelligent Brah- 
mins protested against this, and they were also 
excommunicated. But the party in favor of the 
reform movement has increased until the num- 
ber is now one hundred and sixty-five; and the 
powers that be hesitate to go further. 
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SNOW. the place should be let. And let it was, to a | cation could be more highly finished than in an | the long room. Close to it was the glass door 
1H . Madame Heéloise Palingat, the head of a pension | obscure village like Gan. leading on to the wooden balcony. ‘This door 


MY sIsTEn CAROLINE. 


A Nodbvelette. 
EDITED BY M. E. BRADDON. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE WHITE HOUSE AMONG THE VINEYARDS. 


HE South of France! 

To you, reader, perhaps the words conjure 
up a glowing picture of a por 34 dreamy life, under 
deep blue skies, in a balmy climate, amidst the 
sounds of that melodious language which can 
scarcely be termed stranger to an English ear. 
Your fancy or your memory paints’ a picture of 
sunny mornings idled away either in the public 
walks or the narrow shady trees, where every 
object that meets your eye, from the quaintly- 
dressed nt-woman riding into town astride 
her mule to the distant mountains raising their 
peaks sharply in the clear air, tells you each in- 
stant that you are in a foreign land. 

Ah, was not the morning breeze coming from 
those dark gray mountains cool and pleasant, in 
spite of the hot blazing sunshine? Were not the 
air end sky wonderfully clear? And then the 
evenings! Your memory probably recalls them 
as only too pleasantly and quickly passed in those 
shady promenades, amidst a crowd as idle, life- 
loving, and light-hearted as only the French can 
be. 


. Coquettish grisettes, with their dainty caps and 
dark bright eyes; military men of all grades and 
of all uniforms; old ladies, young ladies; old 
gentlemen, yaung gentlemen. What a medley 
it was! How softly the gay buzz of voices rose 
in the calm air! The very laughter seemed to 
lose itself in the rustle of those avenues of over- 
hanging limes. How beautifully the dusk fell, 
toning down, as it were, @he gorgeous colors the 
sunset had left floating over the distant mount- 
ains !—toning down that faint greenish hue visi- 
ble in the early evening, which looks as if the 
yellow of the sunshine had somehow blended 
with the blue of the sky, and falling on the 
crowded walks so lightly, that to watch the 
movements of the promenaders seemed like 
watching the changes of a kaleidoscope. 

Those warm nights+nights when the stars 
seemed countless in the blue skies, and the me- 
teors rushed across them too quickly to count! 
Heaven, in its starry beauty, seemed almost to 
outrival that glorious panorama of mountain, 
valley, and river that lay still visible in the 
moonlight. 

Or, if you preferred a more active scene, you 
had only to take your place at one of those little 
tables at the café, and with all that magnificent 
natural panorama for a back-ground, you could 
watch living actors—groups of smokers, groups 
of card-players, groups of talkers; here and 
there bright bonnets; every where bright eyes. 
Life and movement meet you on all sides. That, 
reader, is your picture. 

My memory recalls one of the most painful pe- 
riods of my life; so painful that, in spite of the 
soft climate and exquisitely beautiful scenery of 
the country, my prayer is, that I may never see 
it more. At the bare mention of the name of 
Béarn I shiver. The Pyrenees, to me, is a sound 
which, instead of conjuring up majestic mount- 
ains, Nature awful in her beauty, recalls fright- 
ful precipices—Death in his most horrible form. 

To the south of Pau, not very far from the 
village of Gan, stands a large square white house, 
surrounded by vineyards, which, sloping down 
gradually to the maize-fields separating them 
from the high-road, formed a property of no 
small value before the grape had fallen under 
the power of that terrible blight which has been 
so fatal to the fortunes of wine-growers. 

The wine from that particular village is great- 
ly esteemed, and commands a price which, if 
not so high as that of Botignon and Jurancon, 
is quite high enough to make the possession of 
vineyards at Gan very desirable. ‘Therefore, in 
spite of the disappointment of ten failing récoltes, 
Monsieur Gartin, the possessor of the white house 
and its surroundings, refused to part with it, and, 
much to Madame’s disgust, contentedly laid out 
on the property year after year a great deal more 
than it ever returned to him, hoping always, poor 
man, for better luck in the next season. 

But summer after summer went by, and the 
fair promises of spring were always scattered be- 
fore the vintage-time came; and poor Monsieur 
Gartin wandered over the sunny slopes of his be- 
loved vineyard, only to see the grapes stunted 
and withered just when they should have been 
swelling and ripening under the hot sun. It was 
very disappointing, and no wonder Madame grew 
restive under it. At any rate, if Monsieur would 
play the béte, and not sell the property, Madame 
insisted that no more good money should be spent 
onit. And when Madame insisted, Monsieur was 
forced to give in: no more money was spent on it. 

Nature had her own way with the poor grapes, 
and the luscious figs and peaches; and the rats 
had their own way with the house. Nature 
made a better mistress than the rats; and so, 
in despair, Madame turned to a new resource } 





for young ladies. That was how I came to live 


in white house 


among the vineyards. 

Madame confided to her friends that she was 
the widow of a brave capitaine, who had fallen 
in the battle of Waterloo; that she could, if she 
chose, establish her right to a pension, but that, 
for reasons of her own, she preferred depending 
< her vetenry ben ea livelihood, = there- 

‘ore con to a pension for young 
ladies. I don’t affirm that Madame Palingat’s 
friends believed her; but they wisely affected to 
do so, and listened with sympathetic attention to 
her allusions to that gallant officer who lost his 
life in the great battle. 

Madame was one of those wiry, fierce little 
women whom it is better to soothe than aggra- 
vate; and when she did condescend to mention 
any thing concerning her personal history, she 
always did it in such a defiant manner, and with 
such a gleam in her hard-looking dark eyes, that, 
even supposing she had chosen to declare herself 
the widow of Napoleon Bonaparte himself, I am 
sure few of her friends would have cared to con- 
tradict her. 

On other subjects Madame was not disagree- 
able. She could be very pleasantly talkative on 
worldly matters, for she had seen a good deal 
of life, and apparently mixed with all classes of 
society ; and her reminiscences were very enter- 
taining, told in her short, humorous fashion. 

She could be kind too, in her way ; but it was 
a forced sort of kindliness, more politic, I fancy, 
than springing from natural disposition. She 
happened to regard me with particular favor, I 
can not say affection, for I don’t believe she was 
capable of such a sentiment; and I soon discov- 
ered that I was a favorite pupil by the impunity. 
with which I found I could. break any of the 
school-laws, and by the deference with which the 
under-teachers treated me. 

Whether it was my connections, my position, 
or myself that won Madame Palingat’s sympathy, 
I was puzzled to decide; for, though my father 
was nobly connected .and very wealthy, I had 
never seen him, and the little I knew of my fam- 
ily history was not sufficiently favorable for me 
to think it would be highly regarded by Madame, 

My position, again—that of a girl who from 
her cradle had been tossed about from school to 
school, left always to the paid care of strangers 
from one year’s end.to another, without a rela- 
tion ever appearing personally—was not more 
attractive; and as to myself, Niners Palingat 
was not a woman to be sentimentally influenced 
by either grace of mind or person, At the time 
I did not trouble myself much to account for 
this favor. Young as I was, that tossing about 
the world had hardened me, and I-was quite 
ready to enjoy any benefits I found in my way, 
thanklessly, without inquiring into their cause. 

My mother, a Frenchwoman, had died’ when 
I was four yéars old; and from that age I had 
been a school-girl, my school-mistress for the 
time being the only friend I had, I never knew 







the delights of - home for holidays—the * 
pleasure of home*letters, home presents, home 
friends. The cirele surrounding me was ‘my 
home eircle; ingers were my relations’ and 


friends, strangers my constant companions. 

My English father must have given me a touth 
of his English nature; for I was not gay and 
light-hearted like my. school-mates, and I pined 
over my loneliness and brooded over it, till, as I 
grew up, I became grave and taciturn almost to 
a fault. Some called me heartless, others proud; 
I only knew I was indifferent to every thing and 
every one. ; 

I was about sixteen when an order for my re- 
moval to Madame Palingat’s school, then just 
established at'Gan, reached me. These remov- 
als from one school to another were the only im- 
portant breaks in my monotonous existence ; and 
I accordingly looked forward to them with a 
degree of interest and excitement that persons 
placed in my position can only know. In the 
present instance, the long distance I should have 
to travel—for I was then living near Paris—with 
the change of climate and scenery, enhanced 
this interest; and the letter which Madame 
Palingat thought proper to-send me also awoke 
my curiosity. This letter was short and gracious; 
but her allusion to the pleasure it would give her 
to finish my education, and finally present me to 
my father thoroughly fitted to occupy my import- 
ant station, roused me to consider attentively 
what that station could be. As I said before, I 
was utterly ignorant of all concerning my own 
family and relations. The words awoke a pleas- 
ant hope that a termination to this lonely, lové- 
less life was at hand, and that perhaps Madame 
Palingat knew the position which I should act- 
ually occupy. 

I dreamed a good deal of all this as I traveled 
down to the South; so absorbed was I in my ex- 
pectations, that I felt very little the cold fare- 
wells I had received, and still less did I notice 
the changes of scenery through which I passed. 
I traveled on dreaming and silent; even the first 
view of the grand mountain chain, which, as the 
diligence toiled its way up the winding road, met 
our sight, failed to draw any enthusiastic re- 
mark; and as, in the various ascents, descents, 
and windings of the road, we now lost and now 
again caught sight of the beautiful scene, I sat 
back in the carriage quite indifferent to it. 

Whatever I may have hoped from Madame 
Palingat’s a@pparent knowledge of my family af- 
fairs I was disappointed in. She received me 
graciously, but neither by word nor sign did she 
show that she regarded me in any other light 
than as a pupil for whom the best masters and 
every expensive luxury of the school were to be 
freely provided. In vain did I endeavor to see 
Madame privately, and make some inquiries as 
to when she had seen my father, and why I was 
removed so suddenly from the neighborhood of 





Paris, where it was natural to suppose my edu- 


- 


Milord, Madame said, smiling with her red 
lips, as I walked beside her and another pupil 
the morning after my arrival, and before I could 
make up my mind to question her in the pres- 
ence of a stranger—milord was an old acquaint- 
ance of hers. I was very like milord—it pleased 
her to see it, I should be a pleasant reminder 
of him. 

Madame spoke as if she wished to pay a com- 
— to both parties, but quite carelessly. I 

istened eagerly, and then ventured a question 
or two; but the short ‘* Out, mademoiselle,” or 
** Mais non,” fell discouragingly on my ear. I 
was too proud to show how little [knew of my 
own history, or to appear to seek information ; 
and those cold answers proved an effectual check 
to my curiosity. 

I soon settled down to the routine of my new 
school-life. As regarded monotony, it was no 
improvement upon that I had just left; but the 
climate and scenery of the South were changes 
decidedly for the better. 

I preferred also the manner in which the 
school was conducted: there was less noise, less 
surveillance, though greater seclusion. We were 
at liberty to wander about the grounds and vine- 
yards as we chose, provided we kept within 
bounds; and during the hours of recreation, 
which were tolerably long, we enjoyed consider- 
able freedom. 

The three under-governesses generally kept to 
themselves, or, if they joined the girls, it was 
only with the object of sharing their amuse- 
ments. As for Madame, beyond her atténdance 
in classe, and a visit night and morning tothe 
school-room, she never came among us. 

The all-absorbing curiosity with which I had 
come to Gan soon consumed ‘itself, and expired 
for want of fuel. If Madame knew aught of my 
affairs, she evidently had no intention of com- 
municating her knowledge to me; and in twen- 
ty-four hours I learned that Madame’s intentions 
were always preserved and observed to the letter. 
I resigned myself to remain ignorant still. 





* 
CHAPTER II. 
MONSIEUR LE. CURE. 

. Mapame was a strict Catholic, and she re- 
ay all her éléves to observe their religious 
uties with equal strictness. Summer and win- 
ter, every morning, under the hot sun or over 
the snow, she marched at the head of girls and 
teachers down the hilly ground to the village 
church to hear the early mass. She confessed 
once a fortnight, communicated as often, and 
fasted and feasted whenever the calendar ‘so de 
creed. Not content with thus performing her 
duty, and causing us to do likewise, she besought 
Monsieur le Curé to visit us weekly, and give us 
the benefit of his pious instructions. 

The Curé of Gan was a young man, with quick 
dark eyes and a bright complexion; not exactly 
a jovial-looking man, but one whom, as Made- 
moiselle Fleury, the first governess, said, one 
could not help regretting should have dedicated 
— to the holy but triste profession of priest- 


Si bon, st doux, d'un caractére tout-a-fait 
charmant, was it surprising that. M. le Curé’s 
weekly visits were welcome to the houseful of 
young women and girls surrounded by only the 
solitary vineyards and maize-fields? And if the 
young ladies did quarrel among themselves as to 
who should sit near him during the lesson, what 
was the harm? If they waited on him, and 
courted his favor with a devotion they never ex- 


hibited to their patron saints—if they disputed 


for his glances and counted them eagerly—if even, 
when Madame was with him, they dared to throw 
themselves in his homeward path, starting up 
from among the fig-trees and vines like startled 
nymphs, eager to receive his good-night and 
priestly blessing—they meant no harm. They 
called him mon pére, and treasured his advice ; 
while he addressed them as mes enfans, and 
loved them as such, he said. 2 

I think I might have been very happy in that 
house among the vineyards, if it had not been 
for that man—that priest. I knew nothing of 
the world and its pleasures then, and consequent- 
ly the seclusion was no trial to me. The climate 
suited me; the life, of not too laborious a rou- 
tine, suited me. 

I was passionately fond of drawing, and from 
every window of the house, every point of the 
sloping grounds, there were scenes which even 
now, as I recall them to memory, thrill me with 
sadness and delight. I wish I could but faintly 
express the dreamy happiness my artistic genius 
procured me. 

My nature was not voluptuous; and yet, to sit 
there in the soft clear air, with the deep glori- 
ously blue sky above my head, the vines around 
me—amidst those scenes: of mountain beauty, 
dreaming as I shall never dream again—not am- 
bitiously, not with worldliness, yet with a luxu- 
riance of egotism—was to enjoy a sensuous hap- 
— from which it was actual grief to be re- 


To sit for hours, almost wondering myself at 
the ease with which beautiful Nature lent herself 
to the power of my pencil, so absorbed that the 
sounds of my school-mates’ voices sometimes 
startled me, sometimes passed me by unheeded 
—to wander about the vineyards often beyond 
bounds, and often, often into the little church, 
there to pray piously and faithfully—such. was 
my happiness. 

A break came to it. 


Late one evening, encouraged by the impunity 
with which I usually managed to break the rules, 
I took a fancy to escape from the dormitory, where 
the girls were sleeping, into the garden. It was 
not a very difficult feat, for my bed was placed 
at the top of a range of beds that completely lined 





was left wide open on these summer nights, and 
the wooden balcony was only a few feet from the 
ground.. Young and agile as I then was, to let 
myself down from this to the soft grass below 
was but the affair of a few minutes. 

It was a very calm moonlight night; so clear 
and bright, that the shadows of the trees and of 
myself fellas distinctly on the silent earth as on 
the sunniest day. Every thing was still. Not 
a leaf stirred, not a bird uttered a note. The 
shadows of shrub and tree fell motionless. My 
own, as I crept from under the veranda on to 
the open sward, seemed the only evidence of life 
in the whole scene. 

Very few French girls of my age would have 
risked Madame’s displeasure for the sake of a 
moonlight ramble among the vines. The French 
romance is of a different nature. There must al- 
ways be a spice of intrigue in it. A view of na- 
ture under a new aspect being the object of a 
moonlight walk would be something at which 
a Frenchwoman would arch her eyebrows and 
shrug her shoulders, but never understand. 

Young and ignorant of the world as I then 
was, I was perfectly aware of that, and conse- 
quently of what I risked should I be discovered. 
Instinctively I crept to the farthest part of the 
grounds, a wandered about there.” 

Between the boundaries of the vineyard and 
the maize-fields ran a narrow grassy road, full 
of holes and ruts, made by the vaches and the 
charrettes, and on this the moonlight fell full 
and brightly. It was too exposed a situation 
for me to venture in; I therefore sat down as 
comfortably as I could among the vines to rest 
before I began my homeward walk. 

As I said before, the air was wonderfully still ; 


so still that the breaking of a twig might be dis-_ 


tinctly heard. As ‘I sat, a distant murmur of 
voices startled me. Voices at that time and in 
that place were startling, and I crouched, fright- 
ened, still farther back into the shadow. 

Well for me that I did so, for in a few seconds 
two figures came out from the@maize-field, and, 
crossing the narrow road, were distinctly visible. 
They were Monsieur le Curé and Madame. 

Now Madame Palingat professed to keep very 
early hours. “Had I not believed her soundly 
sleeping in the house on the hill, I should cer- 
tainly have paused and considered before I in- 
dulged my fancy for a moonlight walk. What 
could Madame be doing? Was her midnight 
promenade a freak of fancy, like my own? [ 
was yery young, and very little fit to cope with 
a world-wise woman like Madame; but I could 
judge and understand her sufficiently to answer 
my own question with a very decisive No! 

The night was oppressively hot, and the priest 
held his broad-leaved hat in his hand, leaving his 
head exposed. I could see his every feature dis- 
tinctly in the clear light. Madame, on the con- 
trary, had a light shawl thrown over her head, 
and it was only by her voice that I recognized 
her. They stood not far from my hiding-place, 
evidently with the intention of parting company 
there; and I was in such intense fear of being 
discovered that for some minutes I was too much 
absorbed in the endeavor to remain perfectly still 
to care to listen to their conversation. Present- 
ly, however, a sound—a word something like my 
own name—attracted my attention. In an in- 
stant my stifled curiosity—like a sudden flame 
in a dying fire—shot up, and sent the blood 
whirling through my veins. How I listened 
then! Madame’s voice came indistinctly. She 
evidently lowered her natural tone of speaking ; 
besides, her back was turned toward me. But M. 
le Curé’s deep voice, in spite of his also speaking 
softly, reached me generally clearly enough. 

‘* At confession on Thursday,” I heard him say. 

Madame spoke then in whispers. 

‘“‘True,” the Curé said again. ‘‘ But surely 
you, Héloise, with all your far-sightedness, can 
provide against that. Besides, a child like her— 
a quiet petite réveuse—what can you fear?” 

Madame raised her head, and seemed to speak 
with some excitement. 

‘*T will remark it,” again said the priest ; ** but 
I think you deceive yourself. The girl is too sim- 
ple, too childish to have the art you imagine. But 
it islate. Wecan decide to-morrow. I must wish 
you good-night.” 

He put on his flap-hat as he spoke, and moved 
a step or two; but Madame evidently had more 
to say to him. She turned a little, and in her 
hurry let the shawl partly fall from her head. I 
scarcely know why, but I shivered as I caught 


sight of her still handsome face, pale in the © 


moonlight. She was frowning too—frowning in 
a manner that she never did before her éléves. 

. ** Bah! bah!” said the priest again. ‘‘ Tu 
sais! tu sais tout, mon amie! Mais tu te trompe 
quelque fois.” 

As.he spoke he turned abruptly, and, without 
more ado, walked quickly away in the shadow 
of the trees. For an instant Madame stood 
looking after him; then drew the shawl again 
over her head, gathered up her dress, to enable 
her, I suppose, to walk more quickly and quiet- 
ly, and then stole into the shadow of the vines, 
and I saw her no more. 

For nearly half an hour I crouched there, not 
daring to move, and watching for the least sign 
to assure me that Madame had reached the 
house. From their manner of parting I could 
not doubt but that they had no intention of 


meeting again that night; and yet in such a © 


state of nervous tremor was I, that the slightest 
sound seemed to me to be returning footsteps. 
The idea of meeting Madame was absolutely 
horrible. I should have done any thing to avoid 
it—encountered any personal danger. With this 
fear was mixed a large share of wonderment at 
what I had heard and seen. 

The Curé tutoyéd Madame, and treated her 
with a familiarity that I could not understand. 
He had left her in a very disrespectful manner, 
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and yet Madame, who of all persons loved her 
national politeness, seemed neither to resent it 
nor to be surprised at it. And then who was 

the girl of whom they spoke—the petite réveuse, 

as the priest called her? Could it be that I had 

really heard my own name spoken? Could they 

have been talking about me? I pondered it all 

over very carefully, but I could not satisfy my- 

self that I was the person to whom they referred. 

‘When I returned to my room I fancied I saw the 

glimmer of a candle through the panes of glass 

at the top of the door leading into the passage. 

Could Madame have paid us a visit, or was she 

about to do so? I thought, as I crept into bed 

softly as possible, and drew the sheet over me. 

A light footstep came down the stair. Yes, 
the latch of the door was lifted, and a figure 
entered in a very peculiar style of toilette. 

Madame’s hair was all twisted up under her 
white cap. She had on a short black petticoat 
and her bed-gown; and whether it was my im- 
agination or her peculiar dress I know not, but 
I should scarcely have recognized in that small, 
weary-looking woman coming slowly up the 
long room between the ranges of beds, the au- 
thoritative, voluminous Madame Palingat of ev- 
eryday life. I lay perfectly still watching her, 
and as I watched an uneasy feeling came over 
me—a horrid weary desire of remembering some 
long-banished scene. Familiar and yet strange 
did that small figure seem in the hideous night- 
cap and short petticoat. So familiar did it seem, 
that after slowly coming up the room, stopping 
every now and then to look anxiously at the ac- 
cupant of some particular bed, I was quite pre- 
pared to see it approach mine, and almost knew 
beforehand the words it would address to me. 
One has such feelings sometimes. How to ac- 
count for them, I know not. 

‘¢Why don’t you sleep, Christine?’ Madame 
said, stopping at the foot of my bed, and raising 
her lamp so that its light fell full on my face. 

*¢It is so hot,” I answered, wearily, shading 
my eyes and feeling dreadfully frightened. 

‘¢Tt is hot,” she said, fixing on me her dark, 
hard-looking eyes, till their stare became pain- 
ful and I turned uneasily. Then she came u 
to my side. : 

Holy Mary! how my very heart seemed to 
tremble when she laid her strong, cold hand on 
my arm, and, bending over me, smiled. 

““You are feverish, my child,” she said; 
‘‘that is the reason you do not sleep. If you 
were so uneasy why did you not wake Made- 
moiselle Elise, and send her to me?” 

‘‘T was not uneasy,” I answered; ‘‘but I 
can’t sleep.” 

‘*Hush! don’t wake the other young ladies— 
hush, my child! ‘Tell me, as you have been 
lying awake, have you heard steps about the 
house ?” 

‘“*No,” I replied, starting up in alarm. 

‘*Hush!” smiled Madame; ‘‘ don’t be fright- 
ened. I fancied I did, and that is why I got up 
to'see. I fancied one of the girls might be ill, 
or perhaps sleep-walking.” 

I shivered a little again at the stare of those 
hard eyes, and I was thankful to every saint in 
heaven when she at length took away her hand, 
muttered good-night, and crept out of the room 
as silently as she had entered it. 

Were that scene to take place now, were such 
words to be addressed to me now, I should prob- 
ably argue very differently about their cause. 
Then I was unwise and unsuspicious enough to 

fancy that they meant no more than they ex- 
pressed. I actually fancied that Madame had 
probably heard my footsteps in returning to the 
house, and my great fear had been that she 
might discover some evidence of my late adven- 
ture. I never dreamed that she had some mo- 
tive, perhaps, in visiting our room at midnight, 
and that, finding me awake, she had framed these 
excuses for her unexpected appearance. " 

A young mind does not naturally imagine 
evil. Experience makes us suspicious; experi- 
ence comes hand in hand with Time, and lifts 
the veil from many kinds of knowledge; but 
with ignorance departs much of our innocence. 





CHAPTER III. 
AT THE CONFESSIONAL. 


I was a little nervous the next day at meeting 
Madame; but this was occasioned entirely by 
my fear of her having in some way discovered 
my midnight walk. With the dark night had 
departed all my wonderment at Madame’s moon- 
light ramblings and midnight visit to the dormi- 
tory. In the daylight I became prosaic, and it 
seemed to me quite easy to understand that 
probably M. le Curé had supped with Madame, 
staid unusually late, and then, as often hap- 
pened, she had accompanied him to the bound- 
ary of her dominions. As to the visit she had 
paid me at night, that was easily accounted for. 
It was only too probable that she had heard me 
re-enter the house, and, perhaps suspecting some 
escapade, had come to inspect her charge. 

I met her bonjour courageously; but when I 
fancied that for an instant her quick, dark eyes 
rested inquisitively on me, I could not help col- 
oring up. She did not question me, though; 
she even turned away, as if she did not wish to 
notice that I was embarrassed; and that morn- 
ing, instead of keeping me beside her, as usual, 
to walk to church, she sent me on with some of 
the others. I did not remark this at the time: 
after events brought it to my memory, and then 
I understood all that was so strange and contra- 
dictory in her conduct. 


_ i was kneeling in the confessional: jt was late 
in the evening, for by some chance I was the last 
of the party to confess, and the dying light strug- 
gled feebly in through the small windows of the 
church. I was kneeling humbly, listening to the 


ence that, as a religiously brought-up young 
Catholic, I felt sincerely; but my sins were not 
very numerous nor very heavy, and I labored 
hard to believe myself the black-hearted sinner 
he strove to make me think I was. The father 
was not accustomed to talk to me thus; he usu- 
ally heard my simple confession of bad deeds 
with a very forgiving compassion, and the pen- 
ance never exceeded a few extra Pater nosters 
and Ave Marias to be added to my night and 
morning prayers; he generally dismissed me in 
a few minutes with kind words and a light con- 
science; but to-night he seemed in no hurry to 
end this task. 

‘*A life of sin, my child,” said the priest, 
softly; ‘‘have you ever thought of the eternal 
perdition which must follow it?” 

‘* Yes, father,” I answered, humbly, but in 
nowise considering the subject personally. 
“Eternal perdition! eternity in hell! Does 
the thought terrify you, my child? Do you pray 
that such may never be your lot ?” , 

‘*f pray always with faith, father,” I an- 
swered, still composedly. 

‘You do right—pray constantly, pray always, 
pass your life in prayer.” The priest paused a 
moment, but I was silent; truth to tell, I was 
noticing how gloomily. the light fell from the 
windows, and wondering whether I should reach 





home before the night set in darkly. The good 





father’s unwonted enthusiasm came on a rather 


ear. 

‘* My daughter,” he said, suddenly but softly, 
‘*have you ever contemplated the holy delight 
of passing your life in devotion—in giving your- 
self entirely to Christ ?” 

I paused: as a good Catholic the idea was not 
very startling tome. ‘‘I don’t think I should 
like to be a nun, father,” I said, simply. 

‘*T feared not; I feared your heart still loved 
sin and its allurements. Your mind can not con- 
ceive the beauty of self-sacrifice—of sacrifice to 
Christ; you can not understand the safety and 
happiness of a holy life. As yet you do not re- 
alize the awfulness of your position. You must 
pray, my child, pray to the blessed Virgin to soften 
your heart and enlarge your understanding.” 

‘Yes, my father,” I said, humbly. 

‘¢ Pray to her to teach you to shun the hollow 
pleasures of the world.” . 

‘* Yes, father.” 

‘¢To have no pleasure in wealth or rank.” 

‘¢ Yes, father.” 

“To give up cheerfully ties of kindred for 
Christ’s sake, and for his glorification.” 

I was silent—where were my ties of kindred ? 

**You do not answer, my child,” continued 
the priest. 

‘*T was thinking,” I replied, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that 
that would be no sacrifice, father, for I have 





questions of the father-confessor with a rever- 


none,” 





“THEY STOOD NOT FAR FROM MY HIDING-PLACE.” 


“* None?” 

** At least none known to me.” 

“*You should be thankful, then, my child. 
God has spared you the trial of such a sacrifice. 
Are you not grateful, or is there lurking in 
your sinful heart a repining at what is really a 
mercy?” : 

*¢T should like to know my father,” I said, 
apologetically. ‘‘It is hard to be quite alone in 
the world.” 

‘* What! when Christ offers you so near a re- 
lationship, so holy a home! Many a ‘blessed 
soul, surrounded with wealth in worldly goods 
and earthly love, has considered it a privilege to 
be permitted to exchange them for the quiet and 
calm of such a home; while to you there would 
be no exchange—the blessing would be to you a 
free gift.” ‘=e , 

“T am not worthy,” I muttered faintly, not 
quite understanding this long speech, and en- 
deavoring to answer appropriately. 

‘* You may strive to become so—pray fervent- 
ly.to become so; and pray that your eyes 
may be opened to see the mercy of your position. 
Go home, my daughter, and with faith and prayer 
think over my words.” 


T left the confessional with a willing step: I 
scarcely know why, but I felt frightened. The 
small church looked .gloomy and melancholy. 





Se AS yy 


The lamp burning dimly before the altar shed a 
feeble glare on the crucifix and ornaments, and 
glimmered with a ghastly light on the face of the 
Virgin in the large picture hanging just above. 
I did not feel, as bowing humbly and crossing 
myself I passed the altar, that there was much 
comfort to be found there. I felt bewildered 
and friendless. I turned and looked eagerly 
round to see if any of my companions yet re- 
mained ; for I was afraid the priest might leave 
his room before I-could get out of the church, 
and then probably he would walk home with me 
and renew the disagreeable téte-d-téte. But Ma- 
dame was too excellent a governess to leave a 
pupil alone without protection at-such an hour. 
I soon discovered poor Mademoiselle Elise—the 


than myself—quietly dozing over her rosary and 
clasped hands in the darkest corner of the church. 
“* Que c'est ennuyeux dattendre !” she saluted 
me with, yawning vigorously. ‘‘ Est-ce que M. 
le Curé est mécontent de vous, ma pauvre Chris- 
tine, qu'il vous a fait rester si longtemps ?” 
“*Let us go quickly,” I answered, putting my 
arm through hers and drawing her out of the 
church. ‘‘M. le Curé will be after us in a mo- 
ment.” 
‘* Tant mieux,” replied Mademoiselle Elise ; 
‘*il est fort charmant, surtout hors de [église.” 
I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ Charming or not, 


, 


youngest teacher, a girl not many years older’ 





walk home with him to-night. If you choose to 

wait for him, you may wait by yourself.” 

Elise muttered something about my being in- 

solente et béte ; but she followed me quickly, and 

we reached the grounds before the priest could 

overtake us. Elise was an immense talker, and 

for that reason she and I were not at all favorite 

companions, and we made no secret of the matter. 

** You need not be in such haste,” the young 

teacher began. ‘‘ If we are a little late Madame 

will not scold, as it is M. le Curé who has kept 

us; and I do so hate going to the narrow hard 

vilain beds at this hour, when other people are 

walking about and enjoying themselves.” 

I scrambled on, saying, ‘‘I am tired, Elise; 

besides, M. le Curé is behind.” 

The girl turned round to look. 

**No,” she answered. ‘‘I thought he would 

not come to-night. While we were in the church, 

Christine—” 

** Well?” I said, impatiently; for she had 

stopped to gather some figs, and was hurriedly 

devouring them. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Christine,” she said, 

coming on; ‘‘I really ought not to be such a 

babillarde. I will be silent.” 

** As you please. I only thought you were 

going to tell me why M. le Curé could not be 
ceming to sup with Madame to-night; but I've 
no doubt you know nothing about the matter.” 

** Que vous-étes méchante!” laughed the gov- 

erness, good-humoredly. ‘‘ You know I am dy- 
ing to tell you, and you want to hear, only you 
are proud and disagreeable.” 

** Well, Elise, when we were in the church—” 
**There we were, all triste as could be, telling 
our beads, and waiting for first one and then the 
other to go into the confessional,” answered Elise. 

‘*T think every one of us but Madame was ready 
to die of ennui—but she, you know, Christine, is 
wonderfully good and pious—when, just after 
you had gone, we heard the door of the church 
open, and in came a fine lady, dressed in the 
most elegant recherché toilette. How such a brill- 
iant beautiful woman could take a fancy to come 
into this stupid place I can’t imagine, for she was 
dressed to go among the beau monde, fit for the 
gayest promenade in all gay Paris even. Well, 

she passed the holy-water, and was coming in a 
tremendous hurry up the church, when I suppose 
she remembered herself, for she went back and 
dipped her fingers in the basin, and then, like a 
good Christian, knelt down at the end of the 
church and began praying, I suppose, for she put 
up her hands—si bien gantées, Christine—to her 
face, and remained quite still. Well, of course 
we all looked at her thoroughly, and began to 
wonder who she could be; we know the baronne 
by sight, and so were sure it was not she, when 
Madame gets up quickly from her place, and 
walks straight up to the lady and begins talking 
to her. After a short minute Madame comes 
back, looking a little pale—not very, you know, 
parce que Madame est naturellement tres brune— 
and she tells Mademoiselle Bernet to take the 
pupils home at once, but she tells me to wait for 
you; and then she goes back to the lady. Ihave 
good ears, Christine, they hear a long way off; 
and I know my Pater nosters so well that I can 
say them and listen to other things at the same 
time. Well, I heard Madame speak English—I 
know it was English, because it sounded just the 
same as when you read to me your English 
songs. Besides, Madame said, ‘ ‘To-morrow.’ 
‘To-morrow’ is English, is it not, Christine ? 
And the lady said, ‘Yes.’ Presently they went 
out of the church; and then, ma petite chérie” 
(Elise always called me that when she was con- 
fessing to have done something not exactly in 
the rules ef the school), ‘‘why, I found it so 
dreadfully hot and triste that. I followed them 
and peeped. There was a beautiful carriage 
standing at the door; the lady got in it, and 
Madame too; agd then away they went on the 
road to Pau!” 

“To Pau? at this time!” 

‘Exactly, ma chére; so you see there is no 
harm if we stay and eat a few figs in the cool 
air, instead of going to those hot ugly beds.” 

I was quite of Elise’s opinion concerning the 
pleasures of remaining where we were, but I had 
no desire to be reported to Madame so soon after 
my late escapade. 

**You can do as you choose, Elise,” I an- 
swered; “but for myself I am tired; so good- 
night.” 











WHAT THE THISTLE LIVED 
TO SEE. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
P at the grand manor-house there was a 
beautiful garden, well stocked with rare 
trees and flowers; guests at the house were de- 
lighted with it, and people who lived round about, 
both from the country and the market-town, 
came on Sundays and holidays to ask permission 
to see the garden; whole schools, even, visited 
the place for the same purpose. 

Outside the garden, close to the fence that ran 
along by the foot-path, there stood an immense 
Thistle. So large was it, and so widely spread 
out from the root into its several green branches, 
that it might well be called a Thistle-bush. No 
one took. any notice of it except the old donkey 
that pulled the dairy-maids’ milk-cart. He made 
a long neck in the direction of the Thistle, and 
said, ‘‘ You are lovely! I could eat you!” but 
the tether was too short to let him get near 
enough to eat it. 

There was a large party at the house; aristo- 
cratic relations from the. capital, some of them 
young and graceful girls, Among these was a 
lady from a long distance; she came, in fact, 
from Scotland, and was of a noble family, and 
rich in lands and gold—a bride well worth win- 
ning, said more than one young man, and their 
mothers too. 








Elise,” I replied, quickly, ‘‘I am not going to 


The young people amused themselves on the 
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lawn, playing uet; then they wandered about 

coma wg Heng and each of the young ladies 

picked a flower and put it in the button-hole of 

one of the young men. But the Scotch damsel 

looked round about for a long time, and declined. 
one after another: none of the flowers seemed 

quite to her taste. At last she looked over the. 
paling, just where the Thistle-bush stood outside. 
with its reddish-blue hardy-looking flowers ; she 

saw it, and, smiling, asked the son of the house 

to pick one of these for her. 

** It is the flower of Scotland,” she said; ‘‘ it 
blooms in the nation’s coat of arms; I should 
like to have one.” 

So he plucked the finest, and pricked his fingers 
as much as if the sharpest brier thorn was grow- 
ing on it. 

She put the Thistle-flower in the aig than’s. 
button-hole, and he felt himself highly honored. 
Every one of the others would gladly have given 
his garden flower to that given by the 
delicate hands of the young Scotch lady.. And 
if the son of the house felt himself honored, what 
did not the Thistle-plant feel? it was like dew 
and sunshine going right through it. ~ 

‘¢T am something more than I think,” it said 
to itself. ‘‘ Indeed, my proper home is inside 
the fence, and not outside. One is strangely neg- 
lected in the world! but now I have got, at any 
rate, one of my family over the fence, and actu- 
ally into a button-hole!” To every bud ‘As it 
came out and unfolded itself it related this event, 
and many days had not gone by when the This- 
tle-plant heard—not from the people, nor from 
the birds’ twittering, but from the air itself, 
which treasures up and communicates sound 
alike from the garden's most hidden pathways 
and from the chambers of the house, where doors 
and windows were standing open—that the 
young man who had received the Thistle-flower 
from the dainty hand of the Scotch girl had now 
gained her hand, and her heart as well. They 
were a handsome couple, and the match was a 


one. : 

‘“*Tt was I who made it,” observed the Thistle- 
plant, as it thought of the flower;which it had 
given for the button-hole. Every flower as it 
came out had to hear the circumstance. 

‘*T shall certainly be transplanted into the gar- 
den!” thought the Thistle; ‘‘ perhaps squeezed 
into a flower-pot, the most honorable position 
of all!” 

And as the Thistle-plant thought about it, it 
seemed so real that it said, in complete convic- 
tion, ‘‘ I am going into a flower-pot!” It prom- 
ised every little bud as it came out that it, too, 
should go into a flower-pot, possibly into a but- 
ton-hole—that being the highest honor that could 
be attained ; but not one of them got into a pot, 
still less into a button-hole. They drank in air 
and light, feasted on sunshine by day and dew 
by night, bloomed, were courted by beés and 
hornets—who were looking after the dower, the 
honey in the flowers—and the honey they took, 
but the flowers they left alone. ; 

‘*A pack of adventurers,” said the Thistle- 

lant. ‘‘I wish I could stick them through) 
ut I can’t!” 
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The flowers-hung their heads and pined away, 
but new ones came instead. 

‘You come as if you had been summoned on 
purpose. I am expecting every minute that we 
shall be on the other side of the fence.” . 

One or two innocent daisies and a long thin 
piece of canary-grass stood and listened with 
profound admiration, and believed all it said. 

The old donkey that belonged to the milk-cart 
looked longingly toward the blooming Thistle 

‘from the edge of the pathway, but his tether was 
too short to reach it. 

And the Thistle-plant thought so long about the 
Thistle of Scotland, of whose family it reckoned 

-itsélf, that ‘at‘last it fancied that.it came from 
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WHAT THE THISTLE LIVED TO SEE. 


Scotland itself, and that it was its own parents 
who had grown’in the royal coat of arms. That 
was a great thought, but a great Thistle can of 
course have great thoughts. 

‘*One is often of such distinguished descent 
that one does not need to know it,”’ said the net- 
tle which grew close by, and which had, more- 
over, & sort of suspicion that it might become 
muslin* if it were properly treated. 

And. summer. went, and autumn went: the 


*In Danish, and German also, muslin is called 
** nettle-cloth.”—Tr. 











leaves fell off the trees, the colors of the flowers 
got brighter and their scent fainter. The gar- 
dener’s boy sang on the other side of the fence, 
“Up and down, to and fro, 
That's all the Calendar can show.” 

The young pine-trees in the wood began to get 
impatient for Christmas, but Christmas was still 
a long way off. 

**T am standing here yet,” said the Thistle. 
‘* It looks as if nobody thought about me, and 
yet I made that match. They were betrothed, 
and they had the wedding, quite a week since, 
Yes, I don’t make a step forward; in fact, I 
can’t!” 

Still several weeks passed. The Thistle was 


Standing with its last solitary flower, large and 


full. It had shot out near the root. The wind 
blew coldly over it, the colors faded, the glory 
departed ; the flower-cup, large as the blossom 
of an artichoke, looked like a silvered sunflower, 

Down the garden came the young couple, now 
husband and wife ; they went along by the fence, 
and the young wife looked over it: 

‘That large Thistle is still standing there,” 
she said. ‘‘1t has ng more flowers now.” 

‘* There is still the ghost of the last,” said-he, 
pointing to the silvery shining remains of the 
flower—a flower itself. ; 

** How beautiful it is!” said she. ‘“‘ We must 
have one like this carved in the frame of our 
picture.” 

And once more the young man had to get 
over the fence and break the flower-cup off. . It 
pricked his. fingers; for he had called it ‘‘the 


_ghost.” And so it came into the garden, and up 


to the house, and into the drawing-room. There 
there was a painting—‘‘ The young married cou- 
ple.” In the bridegroom’s button-hole a This- 
tle-flower was painted. They talked about this, 
and about the seed-cup which they had brought 
in—the last, and now silvery glistening Thistle- 
flower, which the carver was to imitate in the 
frame. 

And the air took their words out and bore 
them far around. 

‘*'What one does live to see!” said the This- 
tle-plant. ‘‘ My first-born attained to a button- 
hole, my latest-born to a frame. Where shall I 
get myself?” 

And the donkey stood by the side of the path- 
way and made eyes at the Thistle. 

**Come to me, my heart’s dearest! I can not 
come to you; the tether is not long enough.” 

But the Thistle-plant did not answer; it stood 
more and more full of thought. It thought and 
it thought all the time to Christmas; and then 
the thought put forth its blossom. 

‘*'When one’s children are well inside, a mo- 
ther is contented to stand outside the palings.” 

‘*That is a creditable thought,” said the Sun- 
beam. ‘‘ You, too, shall have a good place.” 

‘*In a flower-pot or a frame ?” asked the This- 


e. 
‘In a Fairy Tale,” said the Sunbeam. 
And this is it. 
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Carota, CRowNn PRINCESS OF Saxony. MarcaretHa, Crown Princess or ITALy. 
, Louisa, Crown Princess or DENMARK. Victoria, Crown PRINCcEss OF Prussia. ANTOINETTE, HEREDITARY PRINCESS OF ANHALT. 
Maria, Granp Ducuess or Russia. ALEXANDRA, Crown Princess oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE CROWN PRINCESSES OF EUROPE.—From Origina, German Puorocrapus.—[See Pace 183. ] i 
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ANSWERS, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To.ux-VeoLan.—The cashmere now worn is a fine 
glossy quality, double width, costing from $2 50 to $5 
a yard. Serge and drap d’été are fine twilled wool 
fabrics, about a yard wide; $1 75 a yard is the price 
ofa good quality. Tamise cloth is the material with 
which you are familiar, suitable for spring suits. 

A Reapex ovr West.—You can get an Index to the 
Bazar gratis at a stationer’s, or by sending your ad- 
dress and a stamp to this office. 

Froa.—The corsage with point in front and a 
square basque behind is the fashion for handsome 
silk dresses. 


Neras.—The firm you mention is reliable. 

Exsiz.—A delicate vine of embroidery is fashiona- 
ble on shirt fronts, Ruffled and puffed shirts are not 
worn.—Make your wrappers by pattern in Bazar No. 
2, Vol. TIL. Put flat pleatings bound with silk on your 
cashmere wrapper. . 

‘T.—Striped and clocked stockings were brought out 
last summer, but did not sell. They are displayed this 
season with the same result thus far.—Your proposi- 
tion is declined with thanks. 

Nova.—Good ribbed silk costs from $3 to $5 a yard. 
—Ennui is pronounced as if spelled ong-we.—A pearl 
necklace will cost from $150 to $1000.—Bon ton is pro- 
nounced bong tong.—We can not give you the address 
you desire, 

A Reaver.—An invitation to a party “ without the 
hostese’s card” not only justifies but exacts, according 
to etiquette, a call from its recipient. 

Coza.tm.--There are many books from which the 
principles of stenography can be learned. You can 
get them from most booksellers. We can not rec- 
ommend any particular book.—The ‘‘ Mosaic law” is 
the law of Moges as given in the Old Testament, and 
consists of a whole code, and not of one special edict. 

C.—The figures on the ceiling or dome of Booth’s 
Theatre are bas-reliefs. 

Pu1t.—We can not tell you the value of your coins. 
You had better inquire of the Numismatic Journal. 

V. E. V.—Your verses are not available, nor do we 
wish for more. 

M. P. B.—We are amply supplied with tatting pat- 
terns. 

Mrs. O. A.—We furnish all the back Numbers of the 
Bazar, which contain numerous embroidery patterns 
adapted to almost every imaginable design. The sales- 
women at worsted stores will tell you from the pattern 
how much of each shade you will need. 

Rosa.iz.—Bazar No. 8, Vol. II., has a design and 
directions for making crocheted lambrequins. Dot- 
ted Swiss muslin curtains, trimmed with two fluted 
ruffies of plain Swiss, are fashionable, pretty, and not 
expensive, as you can easily make them yourself. 
They are two long full widths, held back from the 
centre by a band of white cotton gimp or else knots 
of ribbon. A crocheted wool lambrequin or one of 
chintz, also ruffed, would look well with these. White 
Holland shades with white tassels are used beneath 
lace.and muslin curtains.—Chair tidies are still used. 
—We can not give you a full schedule of the prices of 
netting materials. They are inexpensive. 

Crom.z M.—The Messrs. Harper pay for accepted 
MSS., whether translated or original.. The cost of 
publishing a book could only be estimated by ex- 
amining the MS.—We know nothing about the com- 
parative merits of the various knitting-machines ad- 
vertised, nor can we tell you any thing respecting de- 
signs for calico printing. 

Dvupps.—Bound volumes of the Bazar cost $7 each. 
Back Numbers can be had from the publishers at ten 
cents each. 

Errourr.—The origin of Chef, as applied to a French 
cook, may be found in the memoirs of the Cardinal Du- 
bois, the infamous tutor of the debauched Regent the 
Duke of Orleans. The Cardinal says: ‘* Sanlecque, the 
poet and canon of Sainte-Geneviéve, when I was fitting 
up my establishment anew, left me as a legacy—for he 
di@f the same year—his admirable cook, of the name 
of Chef, who used to regale me with a true canonical 
cheer when I was disposed to pay for the expense of 
it.” Chef acquired such a fame as the cook of the per- 
fect diplomatic dinners of the Cardinal that his name 
became ever after the generic title of all the mgsters 
of his art. 

Epitx.—We can not become a party to your design 
of poisoning yourself with a cosmetic of any kind. 
You say you ‘‘do not ask for a harmless one, for I 
know there is no such thing.” With the same con- 
sciousness of evil we prefer to avoid it, and can not, 
therefore, comply with your request. 

J. E. D.—It is not customary for persons in deep 
mourning for a near relative to bear a part in public 
gayeties; but if you and your sister feel in the humor 
{to dance at the social meeting of a club” you belong 
to, we can not, and the world has no right to, say that 
it would be “ wrong” to do so. 

Crarence.—It is always proper to defer to a lady's 
preference; and, therefore, if your partner in the 
**German” “ betrayed a desire” to have another than 
yourself, it would have been courteous in you to com- 
ply. 

Motte anp Virernta.—A lady should certainly re- 
pel any demonstration which the most fastidious could 
construe into a liberty; and the instance which you 
put falls most decidedly within that category. 

H. N. C.—We do not wish to purchase any more 
fancy work patterns. 

M. D. G.—Back Numbers of the Bazar are supplied 
by the publishers at ten cents each. 

H. N. J.—-The ballad you mention is published by 
T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia. 

Horsr.—Gold and silver fluctuate so much in value 
that any computation which we might make at this 
moment would probably be erroneous by the time you 
received the paper. 

Povertna.—Embroidered piqué dresses will be worn 
again. For hints about making see Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
III.—Booksellers will import single volumes to order. 
—We can not tell you whether you could earn a living 
in the way you mention ; this will depend on your skill 
and business talents, as well as on the demand for your 
special kind of work. 

Iva.—Your handwriting is sufficiently distinct to be 
read, and that is all that is necessary for our purpose, 
without attempting to discern a character in it, which, 
even if we presumed to be able to do, must be a mat- 
ter of indifference to our readers.—We know nothing 
of the nostrum about which you inquire.—A cold in 
the head, or “catarrh,” as you technically term it, can 
not be better treated than by our grandames’ method 
with gruel and a hot foot-bath. The learned, how- 
ever, recommend a total abstinence from fluids, even 
water, during the attack. 

A Sovruern Sunsorwwer.—The lines you quote are 
from “the book of poetry" known as the “ Plays of 
Shakspeare,” which don't seem to be as familiar to 
readers in your part of the world as they ought to be. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Miss A. M. Y. and others, who have inquired about 
silk and mohair suits, are referred to New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar Nos. 9 and 11, Vol. ITI. i 

Zana.—Any stone for which the engaged parties 
have # preference will answer in an engagement- 
ring. Pearls or diamonds are oftenest used. 

Pactrio Storz.—For black silk over-garments read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No.1., Vol. III. Black, 
black and white together, green, blue, and delicate 
rose-color will suit you.—Transparent mucilage is best 
for pasting scraps in a book.—We do not profess to 
read character from handwriting. Your chirography 
is even and legible. ihe 

Bessre.—For a black silk over-skirt use pattern’in 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. I1I.; and when you wear it with 
colored dresses add’ belt and bow of silk and a Stu- 

Manzte.—The inner muslin ruffle worn standing 
around the neck is an inch and a half wide; the‘out- 
er ruffle only an inch. They are sloped to taper nar- 
rower in front. Roll them to a tape, and crimp, or 
else lay in fine pleats. Make your purple silk a short 
basque and single skirt, trimmed with flat bands of 
satin. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
IIL., for farther hints. Make the waist of your water- 
proof suit a short basque with scalloped edges bound 
with braid. 

TrEL1ca.—Your proposition is declined with thanks. 

M. E. W.—Make your velvet’ basque short, slightly 
wadded, flowing sleeves, lace frill around’ the ‘neck, 
and trimming of narrow pleated lace. Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. III., will guide you. 

Mrs. L. 8. — Bazar No, 86, Vol. II., contains the 
whole system of fitting dresses according to the Ba- 
zar plan. * 

R. M.—See Bazar No. 8, Vol. III., for masquerade 
costumes. . 

G. E. R.—Several bracket patterns have been given 
in back Numbers of the Bazar. 

Briia.—Short loose sacques of black gros grain 
with ornamental ‘iowing sleeves, trimmed with pleat- 
ed lace frills, will look well with your light silk skirts. 
See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. III. 

Annie W.—Children six or seven months ‘old: are 
put in short dresses made with fall waist and-skirt 
gathered to a belt, or else with Gabrielle fronts-and 
fall backs. 

Aprit.—A pearl-colored silk or poplin is suitable 
for a bride at a quiet wedding at home. The groom 
wears a full suit of black, or a white vest if preferred. 

A Farmer's Wire.—Your papers are sent without 
fail from this office. The difficulty is probably with 
the mails.—The sacque pattern in No. 2, Vol. II., will 
suit for cloth. 

Mary.—The Bazar has often given styles for old 
ladies, and will continue to do so. For your Irish 
poplin suit make a single short skirt, plain basque, 
trimmed to simulate a vest; and for a wrap make 
either one of the belted mantles given in Bazar No. 
45, Vol. II. Trim with satin bands and fringe. Your 
idea about the grenadine mantle is good. 

L. B. 8S.—The casaques described in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. IIL, are similar to the Ca- 
margo Tunic. 

SovruEerner.—Bazar No. 11, Vol. III., will give you 
the hints you want. Flounces, both wide and nar- 
row, will continue to be worn; also over-skirts. The 
casaque will suit you exactly. Modistes require from 
sixteen to twenty-five yards of silk for a suit. 

Mrs. A. M. E.—For your plaid suit make a single 
skirt with two scant bias flounces scalloped at both 
edges, and bound with braid. The wrap is a belted 
mantle made by pattern in Bazar No. 45, Vol. II. 

F. N. B.—A gold-mounted turquoise seal costs be- 
tween $40 and $100. The price depends on the size 
and beauty of the stone, and the fine workmanship. 
Blood-stone and the pale green chrysoprase are most 
used for ladies’ seals, and cost, when prettily mount- 
ed, $25 or $35. 

M. A. D.—Chinese and India silk are not alike; but 
the names are both given to a soft thin wash silk, 
usually in checks, sold at $2 a yard. Yon will find 
both Chinese and India silk at the India stores. Pina 
or pine-apple cloth costs from $1 to $2 a yard, accord- 
ing to the beauty of the pattern—not of the quality. 
Sixteen yards of black silk at $3 a yard. will be re- 
quired for your suit. 

L. A. W.—We have known turpentine remove white 
paint from black silk after benzine and chloroform 
had failed. We fear there is no way of removing lu- 
nar caustic stains. 

N. B.—The lady, not the gentleman, furnishes the 
wedding-cards. 

Mrs. 8S. O. H.—From the description you give we 
do not think you need alter your suit, except to leave 
off the cape with tabs. Wear a gray straw Tyrolienne 
hat trimmed with purple, blue, or black. 

Mrs. E. E. M.—Get black gros grain for a suit, and 
make a stylish indoor dress of the sample you send. 
The striped goods is Algerian cloth. Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. III., will give you ideas about your suit. 

H. G. H.—Ruffles and over-skirts will continue to be 
much worn. Short dresses will be worn in the house 


for all but dressy occasions, and short suits for the 


street. 

Sprnster.—Make your iron grenadine suit a belted 
mantle and single skirt with pleated flounces. Tu- 
nics, over-skirts, and short basques will be worn in 
the summer. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
11, Vol. IIT. 

Nerrre anp Cora.—Let your hair hang in two long 
braids, or else wear it crimped and flowing. 





Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, do not 
murmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. 
Ayer’s Harr Vicor will remove the cause of your 
grief by restoring your hair to its natural color, and 
therewith your good looks and good nature.—[Com.] 








Coryine Waert.—B 
vented Copria Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all serts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i" OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, & TAN. 
Use “ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The 

only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to Science 

Sond get ie even Saat, Se 
repared only by Dr. B. C. 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by Druggists every where, ” : 





" to the public for their very liberal support heretofore ; 





rofits. 
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HARVEY FISK. A. 8S. HATCH. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT ‘SECURITIES. 


No. 5 Nassau Sreeet, New Yorx, February 15, 1870. 

Tux remarkable success which attended our negotiation of the Loans of the Cenrrat Paorrio Rattroap 
Company and the Western Pacirio Rartroap Company, and the popularity and credit which these Loans 
have maintained in the markets, both in this country and Europe, have. shown that the First Mortgage 
Bonds of wisely-located and honorably-managed Railroads are promptly recognized and readily taken as 
the most suitable, safe, and advantageous form of investment, yielding a more liberal income than can 
hereafter be derived from Government Bonds, and available to take their place. 

Assured that, in the selection and negotiation of superior Railroad Loans, we are meeting a great public 
want, and rendering a valuable service—both to the holders of Capital and to those great National works 
of internal improvement whose intrinsic merit and substantial character entitle them to the use of Capital 
and the confidence of Investors—we now offer with special confidence and satisfaction the 


’ FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Tur CursaPEakE AND Onw Rattroap, connecting the Atlaygic coast and the magnificent harbors of the 
Chesapeake Bay with the Ohio River at a point of reliable navigation, and thus, with the entire Railroad 
system and water transportation of the great West and Southwest, FORMS THE ADDITIONAL EAST 
AND WEST TRUNK LINE 20 imperatively demanded for the accommodation of the immense and rapidly- 
gtéwing transportation between the Atlantic seaboard and Europe on the one hand, and the great producing 
régions of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys on the other. 

Tue IwrortTance or THIs Roap as a New Ovrier rrom THE West To THE Ska magnifies it into one 
of national consequence, and insures to it an extensive through traffic from the day of its completion; 
while, in the development of the extensive agricultural and mineral resources of Virginia and West Virginia, 
it possesses, along its own line, the elements of a large and profitable local business. 

Thus the great interests, both general and local, which demand the completion of the CuesaPEAKE AND 
Outo Rarzroap to the Ohio River, afford the surest guarantee of its success and value, and 


RENDER IT THE MOST IMPORTANT AND SUBSTANTIAL RAILROAD EN- 
TERPRISE NOW IN PROGRESS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Its superiority as an East and West route, and the promise of an immense and profitable trade awaiting 
its completion, have drawn to it the attention and co-operation of prominent Capitalists and Railroad men 
of this city, of sound judgment and known integrity, whose connection with it, together with that of eminent 
citizens and business men of Virginia and West Virginia, insures an energetic, honorable, and successful 
management. ; . 

The road is completed and in operation from Richmond to the celebrated White Sulphur Springs of West 
Virginia, 227 miles, and there remain but 200 miles (now partially constructed) to be completed, to carry it to 
the proposed terminus on the Ohio River, at or near the mouth of the Big Sandy River, 150 miles above Cin- 
cinnati, and 350 miles below Pittsburgh. 

Lines are now projected or in progress through Ohio and Kentucky to this point, which will connect the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO WITH THE ENTIRE RAILROAD SYSTEMS OF 
THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST, AND WITH THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

_ Its valuable franchise and superior advantages will place the CnrsaPEAKE AND On10 RarLRroap CoMPANY 
among the richest and most powerful and trustworthy corporations of the country; 


‘AND THERE EXISTS A PRESENT VALUE, IN COMPLETED ROAD AND WORK DONE, EQUAL 
TO THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGE. 


The details of the Loan have been arranged with special reference to the wants of all classes of Investors, 
and combine the various features of convenience, safety, and protection against loss or fraud. 

The Bonds are in denominations of $1000, $500, and $100. 

They will be issued as Coupon Bonds, payable to bearer, and may be held in that form; or 

The Bond may be registered in the name of the owner, with the coupons remaining payable to bearer at- 
tached, the principal being then transferable only on the books of the Company, unless reassigned to bear- 
er; or, 

The coupons may be detached and canceled, the Bond made a prrMANENT ReGistEREp Bonn, transferable 
only on the books of the Company, and the interest made payable only to the registered owner or his at- 
torney. 

The three classes of Bonns will be known respectively as: 
1. **Coupon Bonds Payable to Bearer.” 
2. “Registered Bonds with Coupons Attached.” 
3. %* Registered Bonds with Coupons Detached, 
and should be so designated by Correspondents in specifying the class of Bonds desired. 

They have THIRTY YEARS to run from January 15, 1870, with interest at six per cent. per annum from 
November 1, 1869. Pzruvcreau ann INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD IN THE CrTy oF NEw YorE. 

The interest is payable in May and November, that it may take the place of that of the earlier issues of 
Five-Twenties, and suit the convenience of our friends who already hold Central and Western Pacific Bonds, 
with interest payable in January and July, and who may desire, in making additional investments, to have 
their interest receivable at different seasons of the year. 


The Loan is secured by a mortgage upon the entire Line of Road from Richmond to the Ohio River, with 
the equipment and all other property and appurtenances connected therewith. 
A SINKING FUND OF $100,000 PER ANNUM 


IS PROVIDED FOR THE REDEMPTION OF THE Bonns, to take effect one year after the completion of the Road. 
The mortgage is for $15,000,000, of which $2,000,000 will be reserved and held in trust for the redemption 
of outstanding Bonds of the Viremnta Centra Rartroap Company, now merged in the CursaPEaAKE AND 
Onto. m 
Of the remaining $13,000,000, a sufficient amount will be sold to complete the Road to the Ohio River, per- 
fect and improve the portion now in operation, and thoroughly equip the whole for a large and active traffic. 
The present price is 90 and accrued interest. 
A Loan s0 amply secured, so carefully guarded, and so certain hereafter to command a prominent place 
among the favorite securities in the markets both of this country and Europe, will be at once appreciated and 


quickly absorbed. Very respectfally, 
FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


P. S.—We have issued pamphlets containing full particulars, statistical details, maps, etc., which will be 
furnished upon application. 


We buy and sell Government Bonds, and receive the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, and oth- 
ers, subject to check at sight, and allow interest on daily balances. 


GRAND CHARITY CONCERT, 


AT ASSOCIATION HALL, 
28d Street and*4th Avenue, N. Y. City, 


On Tuesday Eve., March Sth, 1870. 


ARTISTS: 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. 


Miss Hattie Gibbs (debut), 
Mr. J. W. Hill. - 
Signor P. Centemerri. 
Mr. J. N. Pattison, Pianist. 
Antonio L. Mora, Conductor and Organist, 
And a fall Chorts. 
TICKETS, $200. To be had at the Fifth Ave. Hotel, 
Beer & Schirmer’s, and at the door on, evening of 


D] 





* 





Gen. Garibaldi’s Novel. 


THE RULE OF THE MONK; 


Rome in the 19th Century. 








Mrs. Jenny Kempton. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





PosuisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 











Concert. ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
A CARD. United States, on receipt of 50 cents. 
JACKSON, Importer or MOURNING GOODS, OW To Write, How to Tarx, How 70 
° having removed from Benavr, anv How to Do Bustvrss, , 
551 to 729 BROADWAY, Cor. WAVERLEY PLACE, | is indispensable to every young man who would rise 
2 Tenders his thanks —~ in the world. handsome vol. of pages. Sent 


assuring them that nothing shall be wanting on his 
part to merit their confidence for the future. 


OOD MANTELS, Wainscoting, and other 

hard wood work, made to order. Builders sup- 

plied. etme 3 B CO., Furniture 
anufacturers and Dealers, 661 Broadway. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 
To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 


WEDLOCK. Who may and who may not Marry. 
$150. How to Read Character, $1 25. New Physiog- 
— 1000 Engravings, $5. The Pictorial Phrenolog- 
ical Journal, monthly, $3 a year. Sample Nos., 20 cts. 
Send stamp for terms to Agents. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Onze Macutne Witnoutr Money. 
For a 


articulars address 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo.* 











ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
For particulars and terms, address 
BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 





ARPER & 
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BRAND BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Standard 
Al now used in the United States. ; 

‘hese Goods are oon eye for the Spring 
and Summer wear, being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest mate- 
rial; they are absolutely superior to any ALPACAS 
ever sold in this country, and are now one of the most 
JSashionable and 1 fabrics worn. F 

These beautiful Goods are sold by most of the leading 
Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in New York City, Brook- 
lyn, and all the leading cities and towns throughout all 
the States. 


ve Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Buffalo, 
precisely like the above. 
WM. I. PEAKE & CO,, 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Steinway & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION — 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
— on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. These new id®truments will be 
supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 











Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St, 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 


\ \ 7 ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any Machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuren, 
Pa.: Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can show a 
Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and shall prosecute all parties either 
selling or using Machines under this name, to the full 
extent of the law, unless such Machines were obtained 
from us or our Agents. Do not be ase psa upon by 
parties who copy our advertisement and circulars, and 
offer worthless Machines at a less price. 








ROGERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 
These groups 
will be sent, with 


all the express 
charges prepaid, 
to any point east 
ofthe Misgissippi, 
on receipt of the 
price, viz. : 
Council of War, 
$25. Taking the 
Oath, $20. Court- 
ship in Sleepy 
Hollow, $15, &c. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Address 
= JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


DE MODENWELT, the cheapest and best 
Fashion Journal. It gives over 1600 useful Il- 
lustrations, 280 full-8ized Patterns, and 12 large Color- 
ed Engravings yearly. The ladies are delighted with 
it. Every one should have it. Only $3 a year, or two 
specimen We for 30c. Address 

8. T. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., New York. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 




















Bargains! Bargains!! 


Tn consequence of a CHANGE in OUR FIRM, and 
Removal in April to 686 Broadway, 


Our Entire Stock of 
$500,000 WORTH OF 
CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, CUTLERY, &c., &c., 


will be disposed of, and we offer it at and 


BELOW COST. 


An examination of our PRICES, which are shown in 
plain figures on the goods, WILL SATISFY buyers 
__, ARE IN EARNEST. Every one is invited 


After the 1st of May the business will be continued 
by our successors, 
Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
Ar 686 BROADWAY. 


Our Messrs. E. V. & E. E. Le ming a retiring from 
the business, either party will sign the name of the 
present firm in liquidation. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, & 492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 


ea Orders by mail will be carefully filled, and at 
our lowest prices. 


ARGAINS IN 
READY-MADE GARMENTS. 








SILK, POPLIN, AND SERGE WALKING SUITS, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
MORNING ROBES, LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN'S APPAREL 
of every description. 
Also, 

NOVELTIES IN BRAIDED AND EMBROIDERED 

PIQUE GARMENTS 
for Ladies and Children. 

LADIES’ JUPONS, 

Tucked, Ruffled, and Embroidered. 





Ga JustyReceived per Recent Steamers. 24 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., ann TENTH ST. 


ARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.’S 
CARPET DEPARTMENT IS NOW OPEN, 
where can be found 
* Aut THE NEWEST DESIGNS anp Cotorinas In 
MOQUETTE, ? 





VET, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, 


S, 
OILCLOTHS, &c., 
to which additions will be made on the arrival of ev- 
ery steamer. Our customers and the public are re- 
spectfully solicited to examine our stock. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND STRIPED TERRIES. 
PLAIN AND FIGURED FRENCH SATINS. 
TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS. 
APPLIQUE AND GUIPURE DROP CURTAINS. 
WINDOW LANDS 


SHADES, CORNICES, &., &c. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 
| Feed & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 


DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” FOR $75. 











2 Flannel Bands. @ $0 373¢..$0 75 
2 Barrow Coats........ --@ 200.... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts......... ---@ 300.... 600 
6 Linen Skirts..........- ---@ 125.... 750 
4 Night Dresses. @ 250....10 00 
4 BMPS ...n.cccccccccccccccece ---@ 300....12 00 
DS Day DresseWsc.cccccccicccccce @ 500....10 00 
DDG. deccccceretecccaccvesiccocacccccogaces 8 00 

1 Basket, farnished .........cccccccccscccces 5 00 
6 Pairs Socks. ...:....cccccceces @ 623¢.. 3 75 
2 Cambric Skirts. ..........000- @ 1%5.... 350 
2 - Lee” @ 225.... 450 
75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 


is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 
<a : a — 
eg = 2 rop’r, Cas. K. 
ws Evry, Dentist, 
i Worcester, 
ek Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds 
(2& sorts of either, $1 00), prepaid, by 
mail. Agents wanted. 
Priced Catalogues gratis. Trade-list. Seeds on com- 
mission. Small Fruits. Fresh Onion Seed, $400 


per tb. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. tablished 1842. 











AS your Druggist for HOMAI’S PERSIAN 
WASH, and you will get the best-known zaeete 
for Rrmovinc MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Mannfactured only by B. F. RACKLEY, Druggist, 
Dover, N..H. Sold by all Druggists. 





THOMSON’S © 


PATENT 
“GLOVE-FITTING” 


(eh aaa 





The Most Popular Corset ever introduced into 
the American Market. 


The strongest proof of the exeellence and popularity 
of this Corset is found in the nwmerous attempts to 
palm off worthless imitations as the genuine imported 

‘ Glove-Fitting.” We therefore call special attention 
to our stamp and trade-mark, which are always to be 
found on each Corset, and without which none are gen- 
uine, 

_N. B.—All infringements of Patent, or of our copy- 
right in name “ Glove-Fitting,” will be prosecuted. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 891 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States. 


VICK’S 


Floral Guide for 1870, 


One Hunprep AND Twenty THovusanpd copies of 
Vick’s Hllustrated Catalogue of Seeds 
and Floral Guide have already been circulated. 
It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, with about 
200 fine wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Cotorrep PLare—consisting of seven 
varieties of Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most in- 
structive Florai Guide published, giving plain and 
thorough directions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 
The Frorat Guivr is published for the benefit of 
my customers, but will be forwarded to all who apply 
by mail, for TEN CENTS, which is not half the 
cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N.Y. 











CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 
The ay and New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: ay $6; Semr- 


c. THE News 
lubs, and a comp! 
ay ber. 


Mowing Ma Pais Onpaan Sewing Mockines, ac 

0" ini ior 1 

gong the premiums. Specimens and lista free. Send a 
ar W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 








ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


APLEWOOD Yovune Laptes’ Institute, 


Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
The next semi-annual term opens March 3, 1870. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


a 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR, 
Harper's Macaziny, One Year...... 94 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazag, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. r 
The Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macaztnzg, or 20 cents for 

the Werkty or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 

postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxs.x and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's add is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurnrs is prefer- 
Tble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper’s PeRiopioats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Hi "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 





SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper WIinouett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, coat and Botany in the University of 
Michi an, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE RULE OF THE MONK; or, Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century. By General GarimaLpr. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. io 

UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Atron Cryng, Au- 
= uA ‘Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Scierices, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” “Bound to@the Wheel,” “Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wu- 
114M Gopwin, Esq., Author of ‘St, Leon," ‘‘ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


PLAUTUS’S PLAYS. TT. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanator . By C.S8. Hareineron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. pd. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. as 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Awnniz Tomas, 
Author of “False Colors,” “‘Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Assort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela. 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. S8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Bernam Epwarps, Author 
of ‘‘ Doctor Jacob,” *‘ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By Jamrs GREEN- 
woop, Author of ‘The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
a, “The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With ll- 
lustrations. 8yvo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00. 


MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCarruy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbors." 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its iia Wonders,” ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 168 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrrox. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 








A GREAT OFFER. \ . 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 

ING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 bese until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 


*% TNCONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Frank In. 











'Y will people pay $50 or more for a Sewrne Ma- 
CHINE when $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 
structed upon entirely new and practical® principles, 
runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 
ted Machines, fully licensed, are intended for pdor peo- 
le who want to save time, }abor, andmoney. Agents 
Wanted. Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
needy families. For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
dress J.C.OTTIS & CO., or Feanxkuin anp Diamonp 
8. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


Hee er 


FOR FAMILY USE—=simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 

Everything. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
ACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new woncerfnl inventions. Address 











M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Marcu 19, 1870. 








FACETLZ. 


Tuner Tunes THaTt Never 
Aguzr.—Two cats over one 
mouse, two wives in one 
house, and two lovers after 
ope young lady. 

———_—»—_—— 


is the reason that the 
sun goes toward the south in 
the winter ?" 


where he 
longitude. 
—————— 

There is a man out West 

by pF ey etans a —_ 

of steering a flying ship; 
but he can’t get the peaks 
thing to fly. 

The Esquimaux compre- 
hend the Divine law of com- 
pensation, for one of their 

roverbs runs: ‘*‘A man who 

as three wives in this world 
is sure of heaven in the pext.” 
AR Helis" F “#] 

“It is a sad moment in ¢ } 


It is a sadder moment: 
still,” replied a friend, ** when 
qos - that the cigar itself 


PRE ROR Dee 
Qurry.—How do people 
manage to sleep on a spring 
mattress all through the win- , 
ter? 
—_@e——_ 

“Tf ever you think of mar- 
rying a widow, my son,” said 
an anxious parent to his heir, 
“select one whose first hus- 
band was hung; that is the 
only way to prevent her 
throwing his memory in your face, and making an- 
noying comparisons.” : 

“Even that won't prevent it,” exclaimed a crusty 
old bachelor; ‘she'll then praise him, and say hang- 
ing would be too good for you.” 


or 


People are gravely informed in a Southern paper 
that ‘‘The Panitheopticonicon is the popular amuse- 
ment in Savannah.” Oh, indeed—is it? It is to be 
hoped the Savannah folk like it, and don’t have to 
refer to it very often in their private conversation. 


oar 


Josh Billings charges the cat with being a kritter 
that is guilty of affektashun: ‘‘ I hev known a kat tew 
klean the kream all oph from the buzzum of a pan of 
milk, and then limp into the sitting-room on all four 
leggs, and lay down in the corner of the fire-place, as 
= te as tho she hadn't a friend on the fase of 

e earth.” 


te ee 
When is iron like a band of robbers ?—When it is 
united to steel. 
ar 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 

Who does the mischief that is done 
In every body's house. 

There's no one ever seen his face, 
And yet we all agree 

That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. No-bod-ee. P 

"Tis he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves our doors ajar; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afer. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. No-bod-ee. 


The finger-marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade; ; 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see 

Are not our boots. They all belong 
To Mr. No-bod-ee. 





“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS!” 
Wiute (reading from the “ Herald’). “OW, Johnny, here’s a Jolly Lark !—A 


Read it out, Loud!” } 


a Boy!” 
y, let’s See! 


Schoolmaster had up for Lickin 
Jounny (i ecstasy). “Oh, I 





When at Mobile, Macready’s arrogance displeased 
one of the local actors, for the time deposed from 
power. The fellow resolved to pay out the “star” 
one night when acting Claudius to Mr. Macready’s 
Hamlet. When stab by the young Prince, Claudius 
reeled forward, and, after a lingering death, stretched 
himself out in the central spot expressly set apart for 
Macready. The great tragedian, much vexed, whis- 
pered, quietly, ‘‘ Die further up the stage, Sir.” 

But no use—-Claudius was deaf as an adder. 
— growled louder, “ Die further up the stage, 

r.” 

It was possible he might drag him there; so Claudius 
ravely sat up, like one of the revivalists in ‘‘ Bom- 
astes,” and observed, ‘‘I b’lieve I’m king here; and 
I'll die just where I piseee, Mister !" 
The tragedy shortly after concluded. 


Or 


A Rising Country—Spain. 





A gentleman gave his servant-maid the following 
**character” the other day: ‘*The bearer has been in 
my house a year—minus eleven months.. Daring that 
time she has shown herself diligent—at the house- 
door; frugal—in work; mindful—of herself; prompt 
—in excuses; friendly—toward men; faithful—to her 
lovers; ayd honest—when every thing had vanished.” 
We have no doubt the services of this attractive creat- 
ure have been in immense request wherever she has 
exhibited her wonderful certificate. 


i 


A fellow in Indiana put one end of a gun-barrél in 
the tire, and looked down the muzzle to see whether 
it was loaded. A coroner's jury decided that his sus- 
picions were correct. 


—<—<——wm—_ 








Wedding full-dress rehearsals are the latest wrinkles 
in fashionable society. Is it permitted to either of 
the principal actors to throw up his: or her part if the 
first representation does not promise a success? 


SEE ee 


Spontanrovus Comsustion.—An old lady, on read- 
ing that an _ice-house had been burned, remarked: 
‘*La, now! I suppose it was from spontancous com- 
bustion. I often notjced that the ice in the wagons 
smoked.” 

San eee ee 

A tax-gatherer was observed, the other evening, all 

alone in a corner, moody, meditative, and frowning. 
His work was over for 
the day; but, from force 

of habit (coming from be- 

ing always at the receipt 

of custom), he was collect- 

ing himself. 

Sh AS? SRE 

CaritaL.—A ‘story is 
told of a young man who 
was going to open a jew- 
elry shop. When asked 
what capital he had he 
replied, ‘‘ A crow-bar.” 

eee ae 

Mrs. Partington, bein; 
in doubt as to whether it 
was caterpillar or capil- 
lary attraction young Mr. 
Jones talked ‘about so 
wonderfully,’ consulted 
‘*Walker,” and conclud- 
ed it didn't matter which 
it was, as capillary meant 
resembling airs, and she 
knew caterpillars were 
hairy, and have an at- 
traction to leaves. 

_p—— . 

Who is the straightest 
man mentioned in ‘the 
Bible ?—Joseph, because 
Pharaoh made a ruler of 
him. 

lS 

“Suffering from wet 
groceries,” is the polite 
name for intoxication in 
Chicago. 

— @—_—__ 


OLD SAWS WITH NEW 
HANDLES, 





A rolling stone gathers 
—no credit, if laid as a 
foundation. 

You .can not make a 
silk purse out of—a seal- 
skin porte-monnaie. 

A burned child—should 
be treated with salad-oil 
and wadding. 

Give a dog a bad name 
—and he’ll learn to an- 
swer to it as well as any 
other. 

A cat may look at a 
king — when it gets the 
chance, but you had bet- 
ter not, for that purpose, 
give it a reserved seat in 
the pantry. 











WW 
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An old gentleman of eighty-four having taken to 
the altar a damsel of about sixteen, the clergyman 
said to him, “The font is at the other end of the 
church.” 

‘*What do I want of the font?” said the old gentle- 
man. 


“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said the clerical wit; ‘I 
thought you had brought thig child to be christened.” 
Linger atp ia deenamliieedene thai 


TRIALS FoR THE UNDERSTANDING—Long walks. 


ne 





‘That's a good gun of yours, stranger; but Uncle 
Dave here has one that beats it.” . 

**Ah! How far will it killa hawk with No.6 shot ?” 

“TY don’t use shot, or ball either,” answered Uncle 
Dave for himself. 

“Then what do you use, Uncle Dave?” 

“T shoot salt altogether. I kilt my game so far off 
with vj gun that, without salt, the game would spile 
before I could get it.” 


w Well it would Become Madame !”” 





A gentleman who recentl: 
advertised for an entry cler! 
was surprised to amon: 
the app! cants a stalwart Hi- 
bernian, 


**Not write!” said the 
merchant; ‘“‘then what have 
you to recommend you for 
such a position ?” 

‘Txpareince at me last. 
place as an enthry. clark,” 
said Pat, confidently. 

“Tn !-where wasthat?” 

‘Shure I was in the enthry 
of the gentlemen's club, and 
helped the members.take off, 
their coats and umbrillys for 
more nor two years.” 

Pat was chagrined to find 
that “‘ixpareince” in a differ- 
ent kind of entries than the 
one he. was familiar with 
was required for the place in 
question. 

pA SES eats 

A es old Quaker lady, 
after eres | to the extray- 
agant yarn of a shop-keeper 
as long as her patience would 
allow, said: “ Friend, what 
a pity. it-is a sin to lie, it 
seems so necessary to thy 
happiness.” 

a Sees 

A clergyman last summer 
visited the celebrated Hoo- 
sac Tunnel, and encountered 
asprightly Irishman, who, in 
reply to the question, ‘‘Do 
re think : 8 — will 

ay 2” promptly replied, 

9  Palth, no! but thin it'll 
bea great ornament to so- 
ciety.” 

——_—~—_—— 


Hoxest Men—Upright pi- 


, &, ano-makers. 
ee | 


\\\ ait Was AN \y. 4 j ny 


“‘A most Becoming Wreath, Madame! Allow one of my Young Persons to put it on. There! You can xow See ho 


_——_—— 


A three-year-old gentle- 
man the other day startled 
his father, who came into the 
parlor, which was filled with 
company, just after having 
had a very gray mustache dyed intensely black, by 
asking him what he had done with his old whiskers, 
and where he got his new ones. 

EE OREN CEI | 

Q. How a $5 a goose stand on one foot? 

A. Try it—that’s the way the goose found out. 

pS Sak daa 

Lrvine wituin Himsetr—An oyster. 

DIR 5 Raha 

Brown. “Whose boy is that, Jones?” _ 

Jones. ‘Oh, a relative of mine by marriage,” 

Brown. ‘‘ What relation?” 

Jones. ‘A son, that’s all.” 





Bap Taste—Pre oung girls kissing widowers’ 
children. - atte “4 


———_ 
Tue Question or To-moRRow—What shall we have 
for breakfast ? 
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A LOOK AHEAD. 


Scene—A Costumer’s. 


Time—1890. 


Lapy. “I want a Costume for a Private Fancy Dress Party which I am to attend. Something Absurd or 


Ridiculous.” 
Costumer. ‘How do you like That One?” 
Lapy. “That will do. 


But is it Possible that People ever made such Frights of Themselves?” 








